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Ty, CAL wens: ete. 
BOSTON GENTLEMAN, Twenty- 


all eight years of age, who has experience in teach- 
ing, and high references, wishes for a situation either 
as tutor in a family or travelling companion. 1s a good 
F ‘rench and Spanish scholar. Has also knowledge of 
German, and is competent to pre pa ae co for college. 
Reference to Wm, \ Pepper, LL.D , Provost of 
U niversity of Pa. and othe r dis re ma Se “ *-entlemen. 
Address F. M. Noa, 1707 N. 42d St. LW Philadelphia, Pa, 


AA GOOD CHANCE FOR Hexic 


DELICATE 

Boys.—A gentleman (graduate of Harvard) who 
is educating his own boys on a farm, would like one or 
two boys to educate with them, or to take charge of 
during the summer. Address G, L, S., Box 1134, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


HARVARD STUDENT would like to 
xe travel for the summer vacation as a companion. 
Address JUNIOR, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


PF hae RICANS RESIDING A FEW 
e weeks or months in London, desiring a chaperone 
or instructress for their children, may procure the ser- 
vices of a lady who can offer good references from fami- 
lies in England and America. Particulars can also be 
obtained from Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, 113 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Address Miss M. A. YARDLEY, 23 St. John’ 8 
Hill Grove, Wandsworth, London, 8. W., England. 
N EXPERIENCED TEACHER 
would like to take one or two boys to Germany 
fi summer. Address H., 4 Kendall Pl., Worcester, 
iss 
d PH.D. OF THE JOHNS “HOPR "INS 
<« 


University, wishing to teach Greek and Latin 


exclusively, desires a change in position. Address 
care of the Nation, New Yor 
WHO HAS BEEN 


/ TEACHER 
; abroad before, is going to take a party of boys to 
and would like two more boys to 


< 
Europe this summer, 


jointhe party. Re ferences given and required. \ Ad- 
dress HARVARD GRADUATE, P. O, Box 153, Billerica, Mass, 
YOUNG, EXPERIENCED PRO- 


ate fessional man, of aristocratic British family and 
best social connections, graduate of an ancient universi- 
ty, Episcopalian, thoroughly versed in art and literature, 
has resolved to give himself to the care of young boys, 
dull or delicate boys to be his especial charge. He de: 
sires not more than four, This summer may be spent 
either in America or Great Britain; the autumn and 
winter in France, Germany, or Italy. Terms high. 
A rare opportunity. Ac idress immediate ly. V.3.P. it. 

care T. H. TOrpiIna, 2 Bible House, N. LY. v 


(= SW. Ss TONE, Tutor ra Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 

( YORRESPONDENCE JIS DESIRED 
~ With an American student who is to be at Gottin- 

gen, or other German city, by December next and 

could assist a youth in completing his final preparation 

for Harvard College. Address *‘ P,’’ Box 5533, Boston, 

Mass. 


[ 
NM 


OLMES HINKLEY, TUTOR FOR 
Harvard, 14 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
TSS MELVIN, AN EXPERIENC- 

ed traveller, will take a vacation party through 
the most interesting portion of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Rus-ia, ete.; number limited ; terms reasonable, 
Send for itinerary, MARIETTA MELVIN, 381 Merrimack 
St., Lowell, Mass. 


| ALLE. DRESSE, daughter of the late 
l Colonel Dresse (officier d’ordonnance de S. M. 
Leopold I.) offers a comfortable home to ladies desirous 
of visiting Brussels; references permitted to the Eng 
lish chaplains. 76 Rue du Prince Royal. Advantages 
for learning French. 


Y de ‘O HARV. 4RD STUDENT cy WITH 
experience in teaching, propose to form a read- 
ing party for the long vacation at North East Harbor, 
Maine; special attention given to preparing pupils for 
the September examinations; they have taken a farm 
house and will arrange a camp for their party; there 
are good notels in the vicinity where those who prefer 
ean obtain board and lodging. Reference, by —. 
sion, is made to President Gilman of Johns E kins 
U niversitv; P aor W. W. Goodwin, G. H, Palmer 
W. White, J. H. Wright of Cambridge, and to Edwin 
iH. Abbi rt, Esq.. of Milwaukee, For further particulars 
address CLIFFORD H, Moore or ROBERT W. HERRIcK, 


Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
lV: ANTED—FOR PRIVATE SCHOOL 
in Montre al.—A University man as teacher of 
Address 


French and German for next session. 
aint Wee P.O, Box 1805, Montreal, Canada, 


School Agencies. 
JARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish suitable t teachers and to inform no others. 


fr Asten \ EDUCA TIONAL BU. 
« _reau, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, supplies teachers 
for all grades. Circulars free. W.' A. Mowry, Pres. 
WALTER H. 


Mowry, Mgr. 
CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S. Estab- 
lished 1855. 7 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 


7 WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Teachers for Schools, Positions for Teach- 


ers. Cire yr free. 
F. O. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Se, 
PROF. A. FLEISCHMANN, Eldena, Pommern. Tho- 


rough study of German, etc. Summer resort for sea- 
bathing. Fine surroundings. Isle of Riigen, Univer- 
sity of Greifswald. For circulars address Prof. J. M. 
Crow, Ph.D., Grinnell, Iowa, or Prof, A, Fleischmann, 





GINN & C0.’S S LATEST BOO KS. 


LES SSONS. IN E NG LISH. 
By 8S. E. H. Lockwood, teacher of Englishin the 
High School, New Haven, Conn. 12mo, cloth, 
X1X+403 pages. Introduction price, $1.12. 

A text-book for high schools and academies, 
adapted to the study of American classics, and 
including language, composition, rhetoric, and 
literature, 

** Clearly written, concise, with abun lant exercises, 
and taking up the most useful points.’’—John F. (ir 
nung, Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College,and Au 
thor of the Practical Elements of Rhetoric. 

LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 
By G. A. Hill, Author of Geometry for 
ners. 12mo, cloth. 1-+-182 pages. 
duction price, 70 cents. 

Anintroduction to Geometry, following the 
natural instead of the formal method, with many 
exercises and practical problems, 

HILL'S DRAWING CASE. 
A case of instruments put up to accompany Hill's 
Lessons in Geometry. Retail price, 40 cents; tor 
introduction, 30 cents. 
GERMAN EXERCISES. 

By J. F. Stein. Instructor in German in the pub- 
lic schools of Boston. 12mo, cloth, 118 pages. 
Introduction price, 40 cents. 

This is asupplementary book, designed for use 
in connection with any good first book in Ger- 
man. It will answer as a first German reader, 

ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. 
The English exercises from Chollar’s Eysenbach’s 
German Lessons. I2mo, Il+5l pages, paper. 
For introduction, 20 cents. 

ADEMIC TRIGONOMETRY 
By T. M. Blakeslee, Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Des Moines. 12mo, cloth, 53 
pages. For introduction, 26 cents. 

A concise statement of the principles of Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry. 

HELPS TO THE INTELLIGENT STUDY ©) 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY LATIN. 

By Karl P. Harrington, A.M., recently Professor 

of Latin in Weslevan Academy, Wilbraham, 

Mass. 12mo, cloth, 43 pages. For introduction, 

25 cents. 

Designed to show students of preparatory Latin 
authors where they can find answers to the ques 
tions which may and should suggest themselves 
in the course of the reading. 

THE MODERN DISTRIBUTIVE PROCESS. 
Studies of competition and its limits, of the nature 
and amount of profits, and of the determination 
of wages in the industrial society of to-day. By 


Beyin- 
Intro- 


John B. Clark, Author of the ‘Philosophy ot 
Wealth,’ and Franklin H. Giddings. Svo, cloth. 
77 pages. Retail price, 75 cents. 

A timely book, the first candid and = scientific 


study of the subject. 
THUCYDIDES, BOOK V. 
Edited by Dr. Harold N. Fowler of Harvard Uni 
versity. Square Svo, 213 Introductory 
prices: text and notes, cloth, paper, $1.10; 
text, 20 cents. 
In the College Series of Greek authors 


LES, 


$1.40, 


SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Edited by Margaret Andrews Allen. I2mo, 144 
pages, Introductory prices: cloth, 40 cents; 


boards, JO cents. 

In the series of Classics for Children. 
SATIRES AND EPISTLES OF HORACE. 
Edited by Prof. J. B. Greenough of Harvard Uni- 

versity. Text and note edition: “rig cloth, X 
306 pages. Introduction price, $1 

The initial volume in the College Series of Latin 
Authors. 






EPITOME OF AN. es fees 
AND HYGIE } 

Ry H. H. Culver of Marshall ¢ acai Texas, 8vo, 

Boards, 22 pages, price 20 cents. A graphic state- 

ment of the essential points, chictly in tabular 

form, 
ALMOST READY. 

CLAESAR’S ARMY. By Harry Pratt Judson, 
Professor of History in the University of Minne 
sota. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ARABIAN 
Nights. Edited for the Series of Classies for Chil 
dren, by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 

CAEDMON’S EXODUS AND DANIEL. By 


Prof. T. D. Hunt of Princeton College. A revised 
edition. 

FRANKLIN. Mis Lite, written by Himself. 
Edited for the Series of Classics for Children by D. 
H, Montgomery, 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Prof. Faunce 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By 

Pr. John S. White, Headmaster of the Rerkle y 
Schoot, New York city, containing the most im 
portant and characteristic examination papers set 
for admission to Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 

Princeton during the last half-dozen years, 

Our Catalogue is now realy, in two editions, the 
High Sehool and Colle ye Catalogue, and the Com- 
mon School Catalogue. Descriptive circulars sent 
on application. 


GINN & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS, 
AND CHICAGO, 
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Sauveur's 


THE HENESS-SAUVEUR SYSTEM, OR NATURAL METHOD 
‘You are striking at the root of the evil by showing how t 
example, as well as with your books, many most intelligent persons te u " v 
of instruction.’’—Pres. D. C. Gilinan, Johns Hoy > 
l admire extremely all that I have seen of your system."’—F J. ¢ H 
** T believe that the common methods of teaching language tor 
young persons, need to be profoundly changed, and chang N 
Method.’ °’—Pres. Charles W. Eliot, Harvard t 
** The HENESS-SAUVEUR SYSTEM is the rational way to lead the ] g 
and write a foreign tongue I would call it the Natural Met It I 
t produces marvellous results, enabling the reader to think and ex hitnse 
new language he is acquiring, and to appreciate genius at fee 
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“HARLES ELIOT. LANDSCAPE 
Architect, 9 Park St., Boston. 
"TO NEWSPAPERS AND SYNDI 
7 cates. —An English member of Parliament would 


be glad to contribute a weekly letter to one or more 
American journais. Address M. P., Sation office, N.Y. 


Stations 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B.& Q.R.R. 
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SURE YOUR LIFE 
4 4 
AS YOU 
INSURE YOUR PROPERTY, 
ar by itself, but with the right to. rene 
ice as Tong as you live by payments adjusted to the 
of the risk during the term paid for only; avoids the 
innecessarily heavy outlay required by level, or un 
hanging Re miums. The renewable term policy of the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOUIETY, 
ed) Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
safest, the fairest, and the most economical contract for 
life insurance attainable. Among all the life 
companies the PROVIDENT Savings shows th 
ratio of assets to Hlabilities, and the smallest 
feath claims and expenses. Maximum security. Mini 
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STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
Secretary. President and Actuary. 

CHAS. E. WILLARD, Supt. of Agencies 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
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_ Offices: Boston, 54 Ec quit — Building; New York, 
11 Wall St.; Philadelphia, ¢ Walnut St 

\/4 {RRAGANSETT PIER—COTTAG# 
L mn Cliffs, between Indian Rock and Steam! t 
Lat ling. Address J. A. H., P. O. Box 412, N. ¥ 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thrve 
times the strength of Cocoa mired 
with Starch, Arrowroot 
and is therefore 
cal, costing less than one cent 
cup. It ts Getictoun, 
@etrengthening, e r 
admirably adap ted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
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Princetoniana: 
Charles and A. A. Hodge, with Class and Table 


Talk of Hodge the Younger. By a Scottish 
Princetonian, the Rev. Charles A. Salmond, 


M.A., Rothesay. With portraits, ete. 
Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25. 
** Chatty, anecdote-laden, and most readable. 


i In Dr. Charles Hodge was conspicuously 
seen how warm a heart may beat beneath whit 
some people would regard as the cold steel ofa 


Calvinistic coat of mail ‘ The Class and 
table talk of Hodge the Younger gives the book 
a permanent value as a repository of great 


thoughts by one of the master spirits of the New 
world.’ N. B. Daily Mail. 


**A very interesting work, . The agree- 
able conversational style in which the brief me- 
moirs are written makes this part of the work 
a0 asant to read beyond the common run of siti 

irmemorials, The collection of jottings from 
the lectures and table talk of Dr. A. A. Hodge is 
valuable forthe racy vivacity and point of the 
various utterances, which have quite as much 
biographical as theological significance. 

Will be weleomed as an interesting memori ul of 
two memorable men, and as a vivid sketch of 
the manner in which theology taught at 
Prinecton.’ Scotsman, 


Is 


Hazell’s Annual Cyclo- 
padia, 1888. 


Containing 3,000 concise and explanatory arti- 
cles on every topic of current political, 
cial, and general iliterest referred to by the 

Edited by 

large 


So- 


press and in daily conversation. 
E. D. Price, F.G.S., assisted by 
number of contributors, 


My a 
including some of 
the most eminent specialists of the day. 
The only Annual of General Refer- 
ence absolutely revised and complete to the 
END of the year. Third year 
Crown Svo, cloth, 640 pp., 


Bow k 


issue, 
S 1.00, 


of 
price, 
Full and trustworthy.”—London Times. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE 


Margravine of Baireuth 
is 


SS, io, 


Translated and edited by H. R. Princess 
Christian. In S8vo, cloth extra, 
The Margravine was the sister of 
the Great, and exerted great influence 
character. Her Diary 
tive of the petty 
German Court. 


Frederick 
over his 
wonderful narra- 
the 
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intrigues and gossip of 
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** The respectable and aometimes excellent trans- 
latims of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.”’ 
—k. W. Emerson. 

“IT may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohwv’ 8 Publication Series is the usefullest thing I 
know.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 

** An important body of cheap literature, for 
which every living worker in this country who 
draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
ful..’—Protessor Henry Morley. 

** The publishers are making constant additions 
of an eminently acceptable character, to* Bohn’s 
Libraries.’ *’—Atheneum, 


») | on I : | idineiai 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 

Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions. 








RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 
DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs, Newton 
Crosland and F, L. Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited 
by her great-grandson, Lord Wharnclitfe ; 
with additions and corrections derived from 
Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 
Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4 


**A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad- 
mirable edition.’’—Athenwum, 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. 


Emma 8. Buchheim, $1.40, 
‘* The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 
Morning Post. 
ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NA- 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi- 
tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel- 
fort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANN EUS) ON BENEFITS. 
Addressed to Abutius Liberalis. Trans- 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 


‘* This is a faithful render ing of the ‘ De Beneficiis ’ in 
plain but academic English.’’—St James’s Gazette. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth. $1.40. 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
by Francis Storr. $1.40. 

** Mr. _——* brilliant version .’’—Academy. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER, “Selec ted, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M. A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. ukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols. 
$4. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. 


An Historical 
Translated by 


Translated 


The Serapion Breth- 


ren. First Portion. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. A. Ewing. $1.49. 


HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 


Translated by 8S. Mendel. $1.40. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition. 


By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 
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books 
Early Days 
Mormonism 


and Nauvoo. 


Four 


The of 


Palmyra, Kirtland, By J. H. 


Kennedy. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 
“Mr. Kennedy has produced a valuable con- 
tribution to American history during the first 


half of the century The New York Sun. 


written ina very interesting styl 
with historic gravity and freedom from = preju- 
dice.”’—The Providence Journal. 

“A book of no great pretension, 
value.’—The Philadelphia Bulletin. 

‘The book presents a curious drama of super- 
stition, and its reading will doubtless give cleare: 
knowledge of the causes and effects of Mormon- 
ism than anything previously published on the 
subject.”.’—The Boston Traveller. 


* The book is 


but of real 


Society in Rome 
der the Caxsars. 


U n- 


By WILLIAM RAwpH INGE, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at Eton. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


aud is most 


‘The work is one of gre: at merit, 
Philadelphia 


re Mica and entertaining. “ 
Telegraph. 


‘Every pageis brimful of interest. The pic- 
tures of life in Rome under the Cresars are graphic 
and thoroughly intelligible. Mr. Inge deals with 
the religion, philosophy, morality, government, 
and society, literature and art, education, daily 
life, amusements, and luxuries of those eventful 
days in such aimanner as to m: ike those sturdy 
Romans live again in his pages.’ Chieayo 
Saturday Evening Herald. 


The 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


Manual of Mythology. 


By Alexander 8. Murray, Director of the De 
partment of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. With 45 plates on tinted 
paper, representing more than 0 mytho 
logical subjects. New and cheaper edition. 
1 vol., crown Svo, $1.75. 

** Altoge il it an admirable 
myOumon , The Boston Transcript. 
* This is a finely printed and illustrated volume. 

The student will findit invaluable as a book ot 
reference, as it has a very carefully prepared in- 
dex; and the general reader who wishes to know 
something of the religious ideas and customs of 
the olden time will find in it a succinct vet clear 
account of the fabled gods which once made the 
people tremble. It is a more complete work on 
mythology than we have seen for a long time,*’- 

The New York Herald 


The 


manual on 


is 


Enelish in 


West Indies 


Bow of Ulysses. By James Anthony 
With eight full-pag 


the 


ir, the 


Froude. re illustrations 
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LESSING'S LAOKOON. Translated. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 
MILTON'S PROSE WORKS 5 vols 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORES. 3 vols. Transl. $4.20. 





PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols. 38. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long’s 
trans.) 5.60, 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. $4. 


' STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 2. 
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to those interested. New Catalogue of 


if desired, 


"43-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


from designs by the author. 1 vol., crown 
Svo, 31.75. 

‘A more fascinating writer than Mr. Froude 
it would be hard to find.’ The Nashville Ameri- 
can. 

‘This is doubtless the finest book of travel, 

} mingled with colonial study, that Mr. Froude has 
written It is crowded with matter of high inte- 
rest and entertainme nt, and moves along with al- 
most bustling vigor. The Cincinnati Comimer- 


cial Crazette. 





by au bookstores, or sent post- 
by the publishers, 
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7 
‘ 
7 — 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge has 
ized the character of a crawtish a good 
many times since 


been signal- 
in 
his appearance at the Chi 
cago Convention as a terrible opponent of 
Blaine. On Thursday Mr. Wilson of West 
Virginia brought him to book once more in 
the House of Representatives. It 
own book—the ‘Life of Alexander Hamil- 
by Henry Cabot Mr. Wil- 
read this work, 
showing Lodge's belief Mr. 
living to-day, would prob 
ably be foremost in urging a revision of 
the tariff,” and that he ‘‘ would not be one of 
those who support heavy duties in order to 
furnish to industries already firmly established 


was his 
ton, Lodge.’ 
extracts from 
Mr. 


son some 
that 


Hamilton, if 


in 


a protection which accrues solely to the bene 
fit of the manufacturer, and 
Then the following colloquy ensued : 


no one else.” 


Mr. Lodge—W hat is the date of that book 7 

Mr. Wilson-—18s3. 

Mr. Lodge—The copyright date / 

Mr. Wilson—1552 

Mr. Lodge—That was before the revision of 
1883. 

Mr. Wilson— When that was written, the ave 
rage tariff in this country was 42.65 per cent., 
and now it is 47.1 per cent. 

The revision of 1883! Mr. Lodge would 


have us believe that the revision of 1888 re- 
duced the heavy that furnish to 
industries already firmly established a pro- 
tection which accrues solely to the benefit of 
the manufacturer, and no The 
difference between the date 
and the date of publication, which 
Mr. Lodge lays such stress, imply 
that he referred to the recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission of 1882, 
which favored a reduction of duties equal to 
20 or 25 per cent., and not to the revision ac- 
1883, 


duties 


one else. 
copyright 
upon 
must 


revision 


tually made in in which 
the 


sion were completely ignored. 


by Congress 
general recommendations of the Commis 


The snag against which Mr. Lodge ran is 
one which the scholar in politics is very apt 
the scholar in the 
fear, now that Mr. 
hint, that Mr. Lodge 
will find a number of disagreeable 


quotations from his own writings confronting 


when he sinks 
politician. In fact, 


Wilson has given the 


to strike 
we 


great 


him when he comes to make his speech on 
the tariff, would be just 
like some impertinent revenue reformer to 
of the ‘ Life of 


about the taxation of 


For example, it 
bring up what the author 
Hamilton’ had to say 
whiskey: ‘‘ No one will now 
Hamilton selected the most appropriate 
ject for taxation, which, in its nature, should 
anything else, 
Still, Mr. 
if he 
it, and it would be 
reference to the 


measures: 


question that 
sub- 


and as 
Lodve 


should 


always be ti axed before 
bear.” 
reply, 


heavily as it will 
would have a very ready 
be 
precisely what he 
opposition to Hamilton’s excise 
‘The real difficulty was political, not eco- 
nomical.” Mr. Lodge was at pains tospeak, in 
answer to Mr. Wilson, of his on 
the tariff remaining the same now as in 1882, 
Really, he has himself made this pretence un 
necessary. Inhis ‘ Lifeof Webster’ he put his | 
position, and that of a great many of his party, 
in its true light. Speaking of the Senator's 


h to make 
in 


honest e noug 
said 


convictions 


apostasy in 1828, in yoting forthe ‘‘ Tariff of 





| 


| 
| 
| 





The Nation. 


” 


in the face of his well-known 
economical convictions—an apostasy which, 


Abominations 


as has been remarked, was the 
of the 7th of March performance 


premonition 
Mr. Lodge 


says: ‘*‘ Webster’s course was a sectional 
one, but everybody else’s on this question 
was the same, and it could not be, it never 
has been, and never will be otherwise.” We 
shall await the ‘‘sectional” speech of the 
member from Massachusetts with great in 
terest. 


The Senate on Thursday adopted a resolu- 
tion looking in the same direction as Senator 
ILale’s investigation, calling upon the Secre 
tary of the Treasury for detailed information 
as to all removals and appointments among 
the employees of -the New York Custom- 
March 4, 1885. If nothing 
in that establishment to bring 
any that date, it 
to the officers, in these times otf 
suspicion, that the fact should be made public 
way. If, 
rules have been evaded, o 


house since 
has happened 
discredit 
is but 


on one since 


just 
in some authentic 
the 
appointments or removals have been made in 


on the contrary, 
civil-service 


a way which is calculated to lower the Presi- 
dent in the eyes of his supporters, it is but 
right that his attention should be called to it, 
and the voters made aware of it. 

A Congressman recently received a letter 
from a man who served in the regular army 
before the war, and who now claims that he 
incurred disability at that remote period, 
that he might a pension. 
The request appears ridiculous, and yet a 


usking be given 


veto of a private-pension bill sent in 
by the President on Thursday shows that 
Congress has almost reached the point 
of granting pensions which have no 


relation to service 
during the civil war. 


ing a pension to the widow of Oscar B. Mills, 


closer in the Union Army 


A bill was passed grant 


who was appointed acting third assistant en 


gineer in the navy in October, 1862, was pro 


moted to the place of second assistant engi 
neer in 1864, 


without incurring any disability. 


and served throughout the war 
In 1872 he 
was retired on the ground that he was laboring 
under general debility, resulting froma fever, 
but there was no pretence that his fever was 
contracted before 1868, Onthe 10th of August, 
1873, he was accidentally shot and killed by 
a neighbor who was attempting to shoot an 
owl, and on this showing Congress proposed 
to grant The Presi- 
dent well says, in the message refusing his 
‘ As long as there is the 
least pretence of limiting the bestowal of pen- 


his widow a pension. 


approval of the act: 


sions to disability or death in some re- 


lated to the incidents of military or naval ser- 


way 


vice, claims of this description cannot con- 
sistently be allowed.” 


The cone a little 
crazy in contemplating the sins of Secretary 
Fairchild in the way of inflating 
It recites a supposed pledge of the present 
Administration that it ‘‘ would resist every 
form of inflation, and especially prevent 
silver inflation.”” And now, it What 
Then it answers its 


Tribune appears to have 


the currency. 


asks, ‘‘ 


of the performance ?” 
own question thus; 
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‘There has been an enormous expansion of 
the currency, and especially of silver notes is- 
sued. The amount of silver coin in circulation 
has Increased $20,000,000, and the amount of 


silver certificates from $115,000,000 to $194,- 
000,000, The circulation of gold certifi 
cates has also increased from — $38,000,000 


to $6,000,000, Itis not just now to the point 
to discuss whether this has been wise or un- 
wise. The fact is, that there has been an enor- 
mous expansion of the currency under a Presi- 
dent who was represented as favoring a sound 


currency, and particularly as hostile to silver 
mnflation.” 
Did the Tribune ever hear of the silver- 


coinage act, passed in President Hayes’s Ad- 
ministration, which requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury to purchase silver bullion and 
not than $2,000,000 worth per 
month? Does it know of the cxistence 
law requiring the to 
certificates to anybody who deposits silver 


coin less 
of 
silver 


Secretary vive 


asks for them? 
the 
ot iv 


dollars in the and 
Would the 7riéhune f 
the part of the 
law and refusing 


recommend that 


Treasury 
avor on 
noring the 
execute it? Would it 
dollars 
d refuse them 
and was will 


‘a liey 
secret 


ary 
to 
after the silver have 
been coined the Secretary shoul 


to y anybody who wanted them 


ing to buy them at the price of 100 cents 
each?) Why not state the sins of the Seer 
tary in plain English, so that we may see 


for absolution 


whether there is any chance 
in this world or the next? 


The tirm of W. T. Coleman & Co. of 
Francisco, Which has 
ment for the benefit 
other of those firms wheih have been brought 
or Mills, 


San 


just made an 


assign- 
of its creditors, is an- 


to grief by Cleveland, or somebody 


in politics, Many firms, as we can all re- 
member, were getting along beautifully 
until Cleveland’s nomination began to be 


talked of. The 
their wares, 


public then stopped buying 


and down they came. Our readers 
may recall the case of 
ruined in the midst of prosperity by the gene- 
ral refusal of the public to buy steel springs, 


one tirm which was 


when it began to be rumored that Cleveland 
“< No 
people said, 


nomination. 
the 


would get the Democratic 
more steel springs for us,” 


‘till we see whether this uomination will 
really be made.” The experience of W. T. 
Coleman & Co, bas been somewhat 
similar in its tragedy. Their assets, 
they say, are ‘84,000,000 to $4,500,000,” their 
liabilities ‘f about $2,000,000." One would 


suppose that a firm which could make such 
a showing as this would pull through with- 
out difficulty 
offered in) many 
firm had 
which they expected to save themselves; but 
what does the Committee of Ways and Means 
list in the new 


that plenty of help would be 
Unhappily, the 
with 


quarters 


some ‘ borax prope rties ” 


do but put borax on the free 


tariff bill? After this, there was no hope for 


W. T. Coleman & Co. The creditors, when 
they heard that borax was on the 
free list, broke off all negotiations, 
and the firm had to fail. It was in 
vain they showed the creditors their 
$4,000,000 to $4,500,000 other good assets. 
They kept saying: ‘‘ Aye, but look at your 


borax ? 


b- 


borax. What is to become of 
Who will and 
servations of a similarly heartless character 


yvour 


now buy borax?” other o 
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It is thus that changes in tariff over 
whe lm proud houses. 

The end to the C., B. and Q. strike, which 
we might almost call the usual end, has come 
at last. The ‘‘ strike” has for over a month 


consisted simply in the suy 
ers and their families out of the f 
Brotherhood of Lov 
the communicati 


flattering tales 





owe 
IV 


omot 


in to the newspapers of 


about the incompetency 


of the new men employed by 








ny, and of the growing indignati 

public with the way the road wa 

and of the certainty of Victory In the 
near future. Why strikes) are prolonged 
ifter the strikers’ places are filled s 
one of the mysteries of the labor problem 
which nnot be solved with our present 
means of information as to What goes on in 
trades unions. It must be in large part due, 
however, to some sort of deception practi 





on the men by their leaders 


ly supposed that the work of humbug was 
more diflicult among the engineers than in 
other labor organizations. The strike has 
not been formally declared ‘* off,” but the 
men are at last convinced that the road can 
do without them, and accordingly the Chait 
man of the Grievance Committee makes this 


most melancholy but familiar annour 
ment: 
‘*The strike has not been declared off for 


been allowed 
he company at 
whenever they can 


mally. The men, however, have 
to secure their old places with t 
the best terms they can get, 





do so; and those who ean’t get work here will 
go somewhere else. A > meeti? r the Gries 
ance Committee has been called, and what it 


Le: 


may decide to d 





Probably no outsider can form any adequate 


idea of the amount of disappointment, and 
} sort_ciel » and nrivat y +) 

1earl-SICKNCSS, ang privation LIS 
formula covers up But it mu said 





for the strikers 


that 
whole very peaceable 


damage, consideri 








boring under the belief. t) the company 
was wrongfully keeping them out of places 


which they were entitled to keep on their 


own terms for an 


The Harvard Overseers have fallen 





pit of compromise on the subject of inter 
collegiate athletic contests Instead I 
frankly following up the principle of ! 
indicated by the admitted evils, and express 
ed in the report of the large majority of its 
committee, they have adopted the minority 
report, but with moditications which mak 
it even more unpalatable to the under 
craduates They recommend = con g 
the contests to  unive y teams = and 
virtually to New England colleges, say 
ng that such contests should take pla 
only in Cambridge, New Haver nd s 
other New England city or town as the Cor 
mittee on Athletics mav from time t n 
designate.” Moreover, the time for ] i 
them should be only Saturdays and h iys 
The Crimson, in a very outspoken art 
calls this a monstrous proposit of whic} 
t sult will be the abolitiot 


a 
» practical re 
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vard out of the League, defeat is invited in 
iny encounter (except boating) with Ya I 
vant of tl same discipline ivainst first-rat 
intag Ists ind regular defeat means 
courag ent and discust for the lose: N 
we suppose, is it certain that, under tl \ 
condtt ns, Yale would ¢ tescel t 1 \ 
with Harvard at all, wh to f shut 

the Til! I New Engla i « ( \\ 1 
be intolerable to Harvard. The Overseers 
al therefore necused o Set Lires \ 
the end which they affect to repu te I 

4 % nts ; rebel , ‘ . S . 
cant Is Ss remark that such a ora 
hange in the wl t ithletic svster ‘ 

we rmly believe » t the ike fo the rt S 
of our social system as well No observet 
of the relation between SOCIETY wenltl 














can doubt the truth of this 

(An Impression exists, and it is apparently 
well founded, that Mr. Matthew Arnolds 
last article on cu attracted searcely any 
ittention in | l,and this not from any 
habit « me-attention to Mr. Arnold's writ 
ings in general, but because the artich 
itself was superticial and not worthy of 
Mr. Arnold’s) great) reputation In this 
respect it resembled some of Mr. Car 
lyle s later objurgations on the Same 
theme, which were treated by his Englisl 
idmirers and friends as the pardonable 
eccentricities of genius, But in ene quartet 
of England Mr. Arnold's article continues t 
excite profound emot Mr.G.W.S 
the Norfolk squire, returns to the s ect in 
the 7 e of last Sund deeply atfect 
ing letter, which shows how the 
friendship and intimacy that existed betwee 
Smalley and Arnold was lacerated by 1 
irticl In a former ¢ ! I if } 
attention had been drawn to t mod 
Damon and Pythias ind to the estrang 
ment threatened by the untimely publica 
tion of the article. One could hardly 1 
sist the conviction that if Mr. Art 1 
submitt S manuscript to Smalley 
forehand, the distressful St sW 
Lave een ay led Re I rtot s t 
in his last letter, Sma V p! ests that t is 
together a mistake for Americans to s 
that they don’t care wh it ‘ 
i} it tl rwant ft rters 9 1 « 7 ‘ e 
t 1 wate . , » shot 
ib ‘You do ear \ must ca 
™siys nad | ‘ y t i > ‘ 

t e . I 

= Ss ] j » 7 i I 

Ilow : these 1 s Ww 
S vow was e ’ ril bv t 
passe veen them at various times durir 
the past five vears. It would seem that it 
for the sudder at f Mr. Arnold this 4 

P feeling. so profitable to ro 

ntries, mig lave resulted in perma t 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


WE have read with care the evidence taken 
by the Sub-Committee of the Senate on ‘‘ the 
operations of the civil service in Philadel- 
phia.” It shows clearly enough that Post- 
master Harrity, as soon as he got into oflice, 
or rather as soon as he was confirmed, began 
in the Post-oftice which 
something very like ‘'a clean 
sweep.” Now, considering the way in which 
offices were filled during the twenty-five 
years of Republican supremacy, we must not 
conclude that a ‘‘clean sweep” is, because 
clean, unjustifiable. There were undoubtedly 
offices in which, when President Cleveland 
came into power, aclean sweep was neces- 
sary for the good of the service. But in all 
such was easy to make the 
necessity clear to all lawful inquirers, The 
unfortunate feature in Postmaster Harrity’s 
case is, that no satisfactory explanation of his 
course is forthcoming or indeed seems pos- 
sible; and by ‘‘ satisfactory” we mean any 
explanation that will reconcile his perform- 
ances with the President’s utterances before 
and after the 
terms on which Federal officers should hold 


to make changes 


ended in 


cases it 


his inauguration, touching 


their places. 
Very early official Mr. 
Harrity dismissed in rapid succession 118 


in his career, 
letter-carriers without assigning any reason. 
Of these, 86 had been in the service for from 
six to twenty-seven years. Service as long 
as this creates a presumption of competency 
and efliciency in favor of any class of pub- 
lic officers, especially of officers like letter 


earriers and sorting-clerks in a post- 
office, who are constantly exposed — to 
the criticism of the public as well as 
to that of their superiors. No civilized 


Government ought, therefore, to get rid of 
them by wholesale, without giving the rea- 
son why. No appointing oflicer ought to be 
allowed to dispose in this summary fashion 
of men who have given their best years to 
the service of the community, without ex- 
plaining to the community why it was neces- 
sary; and we never should have supposed 
that President Cleveland either would or could 
permit it—and we say this while holding 
firmly to the belief that the power of dismiss 
al without explanation is one which every 
head of a public office ought to have, and 
in a great many cases must exercise. 

But unfortunately we are not dependent 
for an explanation or any formal report upon 
Mr. Harrity. In fact, we get on probably 
better without one. He did not appear be 
fore the Sub-Committee, as Mr, Cadwalader, 
the Collector of the Port, did, but a swarm 
of dismissed carriers, working politicians, 
and aggrieved putting 
all their stories together, it becomes very 
plain that Mr. Harrity’s clean sweep was 
not remotely connected with the terrible fight 
going on in Pennsylvania between Scott and 
Randall, or, in other words, between the Ad- 
ministration and anti-Administration. Demo- 
crats. 

The investigation appears to have been 
brought about by a petition from the dis- 
letter-carriers, formed some 


citizens did; and, 


charged who 


rt of association to call attention to their 
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grievances, and a large number of them 
testified before the Committee. Some of 
this testimony is on its face of little 
value, but, taken altogether, it furnishes 
proof positive that the Post-office there 
has been largely remanned with _ politi- 
cal ‘‘ workers”; that the political activity 
of the Post-oflice clerks and carriers, if not 
actually encouraged, has not been restrained; 
that they figure prominently at caucuses, and 
conventions, and ward meetings, and that 
their attendance at such gatherings has been 
facilitated and therefore encouraged by their 
official superiors; that the remonstrances of 
citizens touching the defects in the city postal 
service caused by these changes have been 
persistently disregarded by Mr. Harrity and 
his assistant, Mr. Drake; that new appointees 
were compelled, in filing their bond with two 
sureties, to pay a fee of $10 to Mr. Harrity’s 
counsel and political crony—one Megargee 
—a charge unknown under Gen. Huide- 
koper, and unjustifiable under any one; that 
political circulars and calls have been 
printed in the Post-oftice on the Government 
press by the Post-oftice printer, either by Mr. 
Hfarrity’s order, or with his knowledge and 
connivance. There was some, but not con 
clusive, testimony that assessments for politi- 
cal purposes have been extorted from  post- 
oflice employees, but there was conclusive 
testimony that they pay such assessments 
frecly, in the old belief that something disa- 
greeable will happen to them if they do not. 

Mr. Cadwalader, the Collector of the Port, 
came before the Committee, and made a very 
good showing as regards the management of 
the Custom-house. His account of the con- 
dition of the Custom-house service when he 
took charge was as follows: 

‘The entire oftice, in my judgment, required 
reorganization, Every department of it was 
negligent and careless, and the habits of all the 
employees were such as I thought entirely in- 
consistent with the proper discipline of a pub- 
lic office—such as lounging and smoking, re- 
ceiving visitors at all hours, newspaper read- 
ing by the clerks, general disregard of regula- 
tions, and a slipshod way of attending to all 
business, without exception.” 

He added, as the result of the change: 

“Tecan only say that from the time the change 
was made in that office, the receipts and the 
amount of business transacted increased in an 
extraordinary ratio, far beyond that of any 
port in the United States, until the receipts of 
this port have risen from $12,000,000 a year— 
about the highest amount ever received—until 
to-day they are $18,000,000, with no apparent 
increase of the business of the port.” 

This is an extraordinary statement, but it 
has not been gainsaid by anybody. 

Of course, the condition of the Philadel- 
phia Post-office must be regarded as a blot 
President Cleveland's Administration, 
and also, in our opinion, a great political 
blunder. For Mr. Cleveland’s renomination 
it has done simply nothing that was essen- 
tial, that renomination has been 
for two years a foregone conclusion. 
Nothing that postmasters, letter-carriers, 
or tidewaiters or gaugers could do could 
have prevented it any more than it could 
prevent water rising in a vacuum. What 
it wil! do is to lose him a good many votes 
among people who supported him four years 


on 


because 


| ago onaccount of the enemies he had made, 


! 


and who outnumber all the Federal office: 





holders probably twenty-fold. Nothing is 
more extraordinary in politics than the way 
in which residence in Washington magnifies 
the petty and servile horde who figure in 
politics as ‘‘ workers,” and dwarfs the great 
host of voters who, in these times, are pre 
pared, in spite of all party ties and traditions, 
to stand by any candidate who convinces 
them that to him really and truly ‘* public 
office is a public trust.” 


NO MONOPOLY OF ABILITY. 

Previous to the inauguration of President 
Cleveland it was held almost as an article of 
the Republican creed that the ability of the 
country was practically monopolized by that 
party. The Democrats were usually charged 
with lack of patriotism, and of 
cherishing ‘‘ treasonable schemes,” to the suc- 


accused 


cess of which the continued dominance of 
the Republican party afforded ‘ the only 
effective barrier,” to the Vermont 
platform of 1880; but even if, in a burst 
of charity, they were credited with as much 
love of country and devotion to the pub 
lic interests as Republicans, it was main 
tained that they lacked the ability to conduct 
the Government with efticiency. Nine out 
of ten Republicans had come to suppose that 
the only men qualified to fill high offices with 
distinction were Republicans, and that the 
American nation would cut but a sorry figure 
if its most important trusts were committed 
to Democrats. The Republican managers 
cultivated this idea as a taking argument for 
keeping their party indefinitely in power, and 
probably some narrow-minded partisans of 
the George F. Hoar school really believed, 
what that Bourbon actually said, that the 
Democratic party did not contain a lawyer 
who was upto the level of the late Chief- 
Justice Waite. 

To the greater part of the people of the 
North, therefore, a most interesting and 
most valuable feature of the Cleveland Ad 
ministration has been the revelation that 
there is no monopoly of ability as be 
tween the two great political organizations; 
but that, on the contrary, the Democratic 
party has men who, by the testimony of Re- 
publicans themselves, prove fully equipped 
for the highest positions. The first and 
greatest surprise of this sort was afforded by 
the career of Daniel Manning in the Treasu 
ry Department. His selection for that high 
oftice was the signal for a general outburst of 
severe criticism from the whole Republican 
press, and the idea that he could make even 
a respectable record as Secretary was deemed 
almost too generous. He retired only two 
years later with the confession by his politi 
cal opponents that his name would go down 
to history in the short list of really great 
financiers, like Hamilton, Gallatin, and 
Chase, among the many men who have been 
Secretaries of the Treasury. 

When Mr. Cleveland became 
James Russell Lowell occupied the most re 
sponsible post in the diplomatic service, and 
Republican organs—which then had only 
words of praise for him—used to be greatly 
troubled by thoughts of the discreditable 
comparisons which would inevitably be made 


quote 


President, 
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between the Republican incumbent and any 


possible Democratic successor. When Edward 
J. Phelps was appointed in his place, few peo 
ple outside of New England recognized the 


name, but it is now admitted by everybody 


except, of course, politicians who cultivate the | 


Irish vote—that this previously almost un 
known Vermont gentleman is one of the most 
ccomplished representatives Whom the nation 
has ever sent abroad, a man whom Republi 
cans equally with Democrats may be proud 
of as a product of American institutions 

The Inter-State Commerce Bill intrusted 
most delicate and far-reaching power over 
the business of the country to a Commission 
of five men, three of whom were expected 
» be, and proved to be, Democrats. If it 


had been foreseen during the canvass of 1884 
that this bill would be passed and this com 
mission appointed, every Republican organ 
and stump-speaker would have declared that 
the business interests of the country could 
not safely turn over the selection of a body of 
Presi 


dent who would choose a majority of Demo 


men possessing such vast power to a 
erats. The Commission was appointed more 
than a year ago, and only the most preju 


diced of Republicans would to-day deny 
that it has done its work so remarkably well 
that it would be hard to see how it could 
possibly have been bettered. 

When President Cleveland made the tariff 
the burning issue by his message, last Decem- 


| t 
lof Delaware, anc 





ber, and Speaker Carlisle appointed Roger | 


(). Mills Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, many earnest advocates of re 
form wondered whether a mistake had not 
been made in selecting a man so litule known 
Mr. Mills comes from Texas, 
and New England people were not much 


to the country. 


more familiar with his name than the people 
of Texas had been with that of Mr. Phelps. 
IIe has several terms, 
but he had never come tothe front as a leader 


Congress 


been in 


of his party, and not unnaturally many peo 
ple distrusted his fitness for the chairman 
ship of the most reé sponsible committee But 
the Speed h with which he on ned the tariff de 

bate three weeks ago showed that this Texas 


Representative not only had studied his sub 


ject deeply, but also POSS¢ ssed a power of 


stating his case which convinced every read 
er that here was a man worthy to stand at the 
A similar and 
hardly less gratifying surprise was atforded 
on Thursday, when an unknown Representa 
tive from West Virginia, William L. Wilson 

-who, it appears, 


front in a great controversy. 


has been lawyer, college 

professor, and President of his State Universi- 

tv—leaped into prominence by a speech on 

the Mills bill which showed him ‘‘ the scholar 
at his best. 


Republican Presidents and Republican ad 


in politics ” 
ministrations in most of the States had been 
putting Republicans upon the bench for 

quarter of a century, until people 


had come to think only of Republicans in 


cenerally 


connection with any vacancy in a judgeship 
The highest judicial office fell vacant a few 


weeks ago, and has just been filled by a 
selection which commands the unreserved 
commendation of all who know the new 


Chief Justice. The most partisan Republ 


can organs in his State admit that Mr. Fuller 





The 


is in every way quite the equal of his pre 


Nation. 


dece ssor, and gives on the whole better pr 


mise of a great career on the bench than did 


Mr. Waite fourteen years ago. Moreover, 





leading Republi eadiuv V hed for tl 
conspicuous fitness of oth Democrats—for 
example, William L. Putnam of Maine, M 
Phelps of Vermont, Judge Clark of the 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Senator Gravy 


LS 


Illinois Supreme Court 
It is well to have it demonstrated that 
ability of the nation is divided between th 


parties, and that either 


possesses enough to 
serve the country with honor 
never occurred to a man lik 
but in point of fact his theory involved the 
failure of popular government. If it were re 
ly true, at the end of our first century, that 


one party monopolized the ability of the na 





tion, democratic institutions had already 
broken down, and their final collapse was at 
hand. A nation almost evenly divided be 
tween two parties, while one of those parties 
was incapable of ruling it, could not lor 
endure 
REMEDIES FOR OVERCROWDING 
Ir is easy to point out the evils and dangers 
due to the growth of lar s. Jtis 
harder to sugeest any pi ‘ s of 
meeting them rhree distinct methods ! 
been proposed The tirst mav be described 
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the same time ‘ 
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In iuree Masses 


which 
d with food. It 
ver which a city 


that from 


S a 


plied with food. The 


Ww hole 


had an op- 
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It enabled people to live at 


a greater distance from their work ; if neces- 
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sary, to do business in the city and sleep in 
But of these different tenden- 
cies of freight and passenger business the 





the country. 


former was much the stronger; and it un- 
fortunately happens that the policy of Ame 
rican railroads has given the fullest play to 
the centralizing tendencies of the freight bu 
siness, while it has left undeveloped certain 
possibilities in the passenger business which 
might have been used to counteract them. 
The low rates given to producers in large 
cities, as compared with intermediate points, 
If 
a manufacturer was deciding whether to lo- 
cate his works in the city orin the country, 
he carefully balanced the advantages of the 
two. In the city he was in close communi- 
cation with his customers; in the country he 
had more room, lower rents, and lower taxes. 
There was a fair balance between the 
But when the railroads gave preferential 
rates to the city, they put an unfair weight in 
the balance, They made it necessary for the 
manufacturer to locate in the city, irrespect 
ive of other conditions. They made the 
trade centre the centre of production also. 


have been a fruitful source of crowding. 


two. 


A city is almost of necessity a trade centre ; 
it is not thus necessarily a centre of produc 
tion. The good of city life springs largely 
from the former character, the evil from the 
latter. 
the workmen; we deprive them of breathing 


By crowding the factories we crowd 


space, and produce all sorts of dangers to 
In the end 
we sometimes hamper trade itself by the in 


health, morals, and social order. 


tensity of the pressure of productive industry 
about it. 

Something of this is inevitable; the real 
ground of complaint against the railroads 
is that they have allowed it to in- 
to artificial 
extent, by a policy from which the com- 
munity suffered, while the owner of city 
real estate was the only one to reap the 


be 


creased an unnecessary and 


benefit. So far as the short-haul clause of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law can check this, it 
will be a decided public benetit. But even if 
the factories are in the city, it is possible 
that workingmen’s homes may be in the 
country. Itis to some extent, though not 
wholly, a question of cost. If fares be made 
cheap enough, a great many people will be 
Such, at 


least, has been the experience in Belgium 


found to take advantage of them. 


and Saxony, and to a less extent in Prussia, 
Austria, and England. The 
trains in Massachusetts did not have 


workmen's 
rates 


low enough really to test the principle. 
It is quite possible that a train charg 


ing a cent a mile should be less profitable 
than one charging half-a-cent a mile. If the 
traflic at half-a-cent a mile is something new 
which you have created by your policy, it 
be the 
perience of our roads with commutation rates. 
If the traffic at one cent a mile is much of it 
simply transferred from other trains, it is dis- 
tinctly unprofitable. 
ther the traflic is new or simply transferred. 
The European roads find that by running 


miy made protitable—witness eX- 


All depends upon whe 


workmen’s trains at half-a-cent a mile or less 
they obtain new traflic on a large scale. 
It is simply the commutation thecry, with a 
weekly instead of a quarterly subscription. 
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Our commutation rates are low enough, but 
the workman has neither the capital nor the 
steadiness of employment to make it possible 
for him to take full advantage of them. 

We do not look to legislation to secure 
this result, but to the self-interest of 
the railroads. They have developed long- 
distance traffic until it has become 
unprofitable, If they are to make money in 
the future, it must be largely by local tratftic. 
A policy of the kind here suggested brings 
not merely the direct return from the trains 
themselves, but a large incidental traffic be- 
tween the homes in the country and the 
source of supplies in the city. We cannot 
help thinking that in this matter our railroad 
officials will soon see that the public interest 
is their interest also. 

It is one question where people shall sell 
their goods, another where they shall manu- 
facture them ; still another where their work- 
men shall live. There can be but one an- 
swer to the first question. It must be in the 
city—probably even more so in the future 
than inthe past. But it by no means fol- 
lows that the second and third questions 
must be answered in the same way. So far 
as the present state of things can be traced 
to the adoption or to the omission of special 
lines of railroad policy, there is reason to 
hope for a change, by which factories and 
homes shall become more scattered even in 
the face of increasing concentration of trade. 


THE RUMANIAN PEASANT REVOLT, 
Tuk disturbances in Rumania, which, ac 
cording to cable reports, have broken out 
anew, this time near the Russian frontier, 
were undoubtedly fomented by Russian in 
trigue, although the wretched economic con- 
dition of the peasantry alone would be a suf- 
ficient explanation of the rising. In spite of 
the natural fertility of the soil the Rumanian 
peasent, ground down by the exactions of the 
tenant-farming capitalists, is at best unable to 
make more than a bare living by his labor. 
The failure of last year’s maize crop and the 
unusual hardships of the past winter complet 
ed the general dissatisfaction, and the seduc- 
tive promises and inflammatory appeals of 
Russian emissarics and native demagogues 
found willing ears. 

For the past year itinerant Russian pic- 
ture-dealers have been impressing the sim- 
ple villagers with portraits—gratuitously dis- 
tributed if necessary—of the Czar of Russia, 
surrounded by the other European monarchs 
as by satellites, and looking down be 
nignly on two kneeling Rumanian and Bul 
garian peasants; and the hope has been 
freely held out that if the Ramanian Gov- 
ernment did not grant the demand for a re- 
distribution of the land, the Russian liberator 
soon would. Jn their turn the adherents of 
the laie Premier, Bratiano, and those of the 
present Premicr, Rosetti, accuse each other of 
deceiving the peasantry by false promises. 
The Young-Conservatives, whom Rosetti 
represents, assert that Bratiano, immediately 
after suppressing the first rising at Urticeni, 
spread the report that if he resigned and 
Rosetti became Premier, the new Cabi- 
net would submit to the Chambers a 
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the hold 
Old-Conservatives, 


proposal to reduce all 
ings in number. The 


on the other hand, maintain that even while 


peasant 


Bratiano was still in power, the followers of 
Rosetti poisoned the minds of the villagers 
by relating to them that the late Prince 
Cuza had left to every municipality the sum 
of 5,000 francs, Which, however, was surrep- 
titiously withbeld by Bratiano. ‘‘ March in- 
to the cities and demand your rights,” is 
said to have been the Old-Conservative ad- 
vice. 

Whatever the cause of the revolt, the effect 
has been very serious. Originating in the 
village of Urticeni, in the district of Jalo 
mitza, it soon spread to the neighboring dis 
tricts of Prahova and Ilvof, and to the vil 
lages of Afumaz, Stefanesci, Branesci, and 
others in the immediate vicinity of the capi- 
tal, Bucharest. The tenant farmers, local 
mayors, and village priests bore the brunt of 
the fury of the mob. Everywhere the cry 


was for the redistribution of the land 
and for restitution of the Russian gift 
money wrongfully withheld. In some 


places the village officials were asked to 
promulgate immediately a law supposed 
to have been enacted, but never executed, 
reducing the the in 
the yield of the pexsant’s labor from one- 
third to one-tenth. The Mayor of Stefanesci, 
who attempted to argue with the mob, wes 
cruclly murdered, and those of Afumaz and 
other places and a number of priests were 
The farmers fled in ter 
regiments 


share of farmers 


severely wounded. 
rorto Bucharest, whence several 
of cavalry were finally despatched to the cen- 
tres of the revolt, which about two weeks avo 
was reported as quelled. 

The Premier, Rosetti, in the mean 
while, when interpellated in the Chambers 


hew 


by the Opposition as to his intentions, de- 
clared that for the present he would refrain 
from announcing that the 
country was too agitated to make the disso 


i programme, 
lution of the Chambers and an appeal to the 
electors safe. Ife added that while 
vinced of the necessity of dissolution, he 
would the 
mands of the Opposition, dissolve the Cham- 


COon- 


not, in compliance with de- 
bers as a prerequisite to their passing of the 
ministerial budget. The Libera, 
the organ of the Young-Conservatives, 


defines the ministerial programme in the 


Romania 


usual official phrases as one aiming at ‘‘ the 
pacification of the public mind,” ‘‘ the check 
‘‘the punishment of every 
law-breaker,” ete., ete., and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. P. Carp, has promised 
to regulate the monetary standard, to estab 


ing of abuses,” 


lish fixity of judicial tenure, to mo 
dify the conmmunal laws, and to pro 
mote the cause of higher education. But 
while these assurances have been potent 


enough to secure to the Rosetti Ministry the 
temporary support of a few National Liberal 
and Old-Conservative Deputies and Senators, 
it is evident that nothing short of a thorough 
agrarian reform will permanently satisfy the 
peasantry, and prevent the rekindling of the 
riots whose consequences may affect wider 
interests than those of Rumania. 
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the Nation gave at the time an account. The 
greatest debt of the literary world to Prof. 
Suphan, however, is the first critical and satis- 
factory edition of Herder’s works, which is now 
nearing completion. It is from this graceful 
pen that we have the five instructive chapters 
on Frederick’s essay, which suggested the pre- 
sent letter. The book is dedicated to Herman 
Grimm. 

The last half of the eighteenth century in 
Germany must be designated as the era of 
Frederick the Great and Goethe. For the first 
time in the literary history of 2,000 years, we 
have a great literary epoch for which the name 
of the greatest contemporary ruler is an in- 
The names of Augus- 
tus, Charlemagne, Elisabeth, Louis XIV., 
call up each a complete notion of the 
period in which they lived, and of the produc- 
tion, artistic, literary, political, industrial, and 
economical, that went on about them. The 
name of Frederick the Great, however, associ- 
ates itself only witb an age of martial heroism 
and brilliant victory, of vigorous economic ad- 
ministration, the establishment of Prussian 
prestige, and the deepening of the national self- 
respect. His name does not suggest that the 
years of his famous successes were also the 
years when German literature was ripening to 
maturity, and the first fruits had already 
fallen. Goethe!—and all the productions in the 
fields of art, poetry, philosophy, and science 
through a half-century of earnest effort and 
brilliant achievement, are recalled in associa- 
tion with that name. The sum of the last half 
of the preceding century amounts to Frederick 
the Great and Goethe. Lessing, with all his 
admiration for the Prussian King, denies him 
every claim to thanks at the hands of German 
literature, but adds: ‘I should not be willing 
to swear that a flatterer may not one day come 
who will think well of calling the present era of 
German literature the era of Frederick the 
Great.” This fear has not been realized, but 
there are reasons why his name should be asso- 
ciated with that of Goethe, even in speaking 
specifically of the literary epoch—but of this 
more hereafter. 

Frederick’s celebrated essay, ‘ De la Littéra- 
ture Allemande,’ appeared in 1780. It is in the 
form of a letter, and begins with a rapid sketch 
of the history of universal literature. Of 
England's great era we find recognition under 
the names of Milton and (particularly) of Ba- 
con, but of Shakspere’s works only the drastic 
mention: ‘‘les abominables piéces de Schake- 
apear, . . ces farces ridicules et dignes 
des sauvages du Canada.” For this bungler, 
however, there is some excuse : *‘ On peut par- 
donner & Schakespear ces écarts bizarres, car la 
naissance des arts n'est jamais le point de leur 
maturité.” But what excuse can be found for 
a ‘Gotz von Berlichingen,’ an ‘‘imitation dé- 
testable de ces mauvaises piéces angloises, et le 
Parterre applaudit et demande avec enthousi- 
asme la répétition de ces dégofitantes plati- 
tudes.” 

For the good work that had begun to appear, 
Frederick had no understanding. In an effort 
to give the devil his due, he mentions with praise 
a poem and poet both long since forgotten, and 
professes to discover in the work an agreeable 
cadence, of which he had not believed the Ger- 
man language capable. Of Lessing, Wieland, 
Klopstock, Herder, there isno word. But upon 
this circumstance, and upon the oft-quoted 
passages above, too much weight has been laid. 
They have an histvurical interest for the curious, 
but they do not characterize the essay. It is 


adequate description, 


not polemical, nor; was it intended to check 
the growing influence of the English drama. 





The historical representatives of German lite- 
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rature were still adherents of the French school. 
Only the younger generation had broken with 
the traditions, and of these writers Goethe 
alone receives so much as mention. The ab- 
surd passages which Frederick cites as exam- 
ples of German bad taste are such as he would 
not have attributed even toaShakspere. No- 
thing could be more ridiculous than the charge 
which chauvinistic mediocrity brought against 
him, as later against the author of ‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea,’ of a lack of patriotism and 
German sympathy. Thereal spirit of the essay 
is one of earnest endeavor towards a better 
state of things. 

It is not the method of his friend Voltaire. 
Frederick is constructive, and takes hold of his 
subject with a firm, practical grasp. He seeks 
the way to improvement, and looks confidently 
into the future with prophetic visions that have 
been most brilliantly realized. He lays great 
weight upon the study of the ancient languages 
and literature, points out the necessity of good 
translations in lieu of feeble imitations, and 
seeks the standard of tastein France. The im- 
portance of purifying and perfecting the Ger- 
man language is especially emphasized. In con- 
sequence of the numerous and deeply rooted 
dialects in Germany, the establishment of an 
Academy, to the decisions of which absolute 
submission be required, seemed unavoidably 
demanded. A certain justifiable particular- 
ism has rendered an ‘‘ Academie der Sprache” 
impossible to this day, but the idea has not 
been lost sight of, as an address of Prof. Du Bois- 
Reymond in 1874 shows. To Frederick, the 
impossibility of a national literature in an im- 
perfect tongue wasclear. His suggestions for 
rendering the language euphonious were less 
happy (as adding to consonantal endings an a: 
nehmen-a, geben-a, etc.), but everywhere is the 
vigorous practical attempt to point out the 
way, excite discussion, and rouse the talent 
and learning of the land to earnest efforts in 
rendering possible and eventually creating 
a German national literature, worthy of a 
place among the greatest of the world. 

Fourteen years before Frederick wrote these 
words, a dissertation upon modern German 
literature had secured for Herder the first prize 
from the Academie der Wissenschaften in Ber- 
lin, and that dissertation had become a kind of 
rule of faith for the younger generation. Of 
this dissertation, however, Frederick’s essay 
makes no mention, and it is, therefore, highly 
interesting to notice, what Prof. Suphan points 
out, how nevertheless, in almost all essential 
points, the views and aims of the young Herder 
in 1766 coincide with those expressed by the 
King of Prussia in 1780, Though the one seeks 
his standards of taste in England and the other 
in France, both are conscious of the feebleness 
of German literature, both are striving towards 
a fundamental bettering of its condition, both 
recognize that to this end the language must 
first be perfected, both insist upon a study of 
the classics and demand careful translations, 
not imitations, both see the day of attainment 
coming, both think it still afar off, but both 
are laboring unrestingly in earnest towards the 
same goal. Frederick prophesies the time 
‘*when the German language, polished and per- 
fected, will be taught in the schools of France 
and the fame of its literature be spread from 
one end of Europe to the other. . . . The days 
are not yet come, but they are nearing. Ian- 
nounce them to you; they will appear; I shall 
not see them; my age forbids me to hope it. I 
am like Moses. I see the promised land in the 
distance, but I shall not enter it.” He was al- 
ready across the Jordan and knew it not. 

It was natural that the ‘De la Littérature 
Allemande,’ coming from the throne upon 








which the eyes of all Europe rested, should be 
everywhere read and should everywhere make 
deep impression. It is interesting to note its 
effect upon the literary generation which it in 
silence condenined. Schiller was but twenty- 
one when it appeared, and could hardly have 
claimed for his wild republican dramas a hear- 
ing at the court of Prussia. Of the works of 
Goethe, all the greatest were yet to come. 
Frederick died in 1786. A few days later oc- 
curred the event which we, at this distance of 
time, may regard as a turning point in the his- 
tory of German literature, the close of the 
Sturm und Drang, the beginning of the classic 
period. Goethe stole forth from Carlsbad, and 
the Italian journey was begun. So far as dates 
can be given to intellectual movements, the 
importance of Goethe as a power in our modern 
life may be dated from that time. All that 
had found its final form at his hands before the 
Italian journey belongs essentially to an age 
with which we are no longer in sympathy. 
Those works which are evidence to us of 
Goethe’s greatness were still crescent—frag- 
mentary MSS. in his pocket, or as yet merely 
visions without local habitation and a name. 
That Frederick found little to admire in what 
had already appeared is, all things considered, 
no great wonder, for Shakspere was not yet 
crowned in Germany, and dramas in the Shak- 
sperian manner were something too new and 
opposed to the traditional taste to find accept- 
ance at sight. But it was natural, too, that 
the silently implied condemnation of the Prus- 
sian King should rouse enmity and opposition 
even among those who were in agreement with 
the main principles of his essay. The impor- 
tance of the royal utterances was very gene- 
rally recognized, but everywhere were mur- 
murs of injustice, lack of patriotism, Franco- 
mania, and the like. Among the princes, even, 
we hear some private epistolary disapproval. 
No one, however, flew into so great a rage as 
good old Klopstock. As self-elected literary 
dictator, he sat hugging the conviction that his 
efforts had brought the German tongue at last 
to perfection, while Herder, the most polished 
prose-writer of his time, still saw perfection 
afar off. From this dream of attainment 
Frederick’s essay was for Klopstock a rude 
awakener. He had more than once doubted 
Frederick’s claim to immortality, as several 
discontented odes bear witness, but, after the 
publication of this essay, he is no longer in 
doubt, the doors of the temple of fame shall be 
closed against Frederick for ever. Scarcely less 
angry was Hamann of Kénigsberg, the ‘t wise 
man of the North,” who, some years before, had 
attempted to convert the Prussian King, and 
supply him with clearer views in general con- 
cerning literature and its representatives. But 
hints of a sojourn in Spandau induced Hamann 
to retain his article in MS. A letter to Herder 
gives his wrath vent: ‘* Such Herculean puden- 
da of ignorance and presumption are the real cha- 
racter of his (Frederick’s) greatness. He treats 
our literature with his foreign goose-quill as 
the lying prophet Balaam his ass; it has already 
bent the knee. The miracle will not be want- 
ing: an answer in the divine speech of the 
gods.” A worthy answer did, indeed, come— 
a candid, vigorous, fair article from the pen of 
Justus Moser, recognizing the value of the in- 
spiration which a life of great deeds like Frede- 
rick’s must, of itself, supply to a national lite- 
rature. Other answers came, too, in which, 
however, the uninspired bray predominated. 
Far more edifying is the spirit in which the 
royal condemnation was received by the genius 
of the land, Lessing, and ‘the three kings” of 
Weimar. Lessing had completed his life work, 
Conscious of the influence he had exerted, and 
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was destined to exert, upon the literature of 
Germany, he must have felt keenly the cold 





neglect, but he utters no word 
his last writings, in his letters, betravs the 
slightest temper ‘De la Littérature Alle 
mande’ is not mentioned by Lessing From 
Wieland an official retort was expected through 
his literary organ, Der Merewr, but he makes 
nosign. A brief review of the essay appeared, 
ina mild, kindly tone, the dignified irony be 

ing scarcely noticeable. This review has been 
by some ascribed to Wieland, by others to Her 
der. Herder’s irritable nature must have been 
tempted toa wrathful reply: in private he no 
doubt expressed himself vigorously, as was his 
wont. During fourteen years he had been in 
some sort the representative of German lin 
guistic and literary criticism, and from his pen 
the offended youth of t 


crushing response. Prince August of Gotha 


ie land now hoped for a 


begs him to remain silent; a letter of Herder’s 
on this subject has been lost, and thus it is 
that not even in the correspondence, much less 
in the published works, is there a reference 

rh-minded 


Frederick which does not speak hi 


admiration and appreciation of his greatness, 

in dignified, even enthusiastic praise. 
Frederick had passed over all in silence, and 

the great men answer in silence—all but one 


one man had been singled out whose work was 





to serve as a terrible example of ‘* dégotitantes 


platitudes” 


applauded by the parterr: For 
nearly ten years this man had enjoyed an un 
exampled fame, almost European. On terms 
of intimate friendship with the Duke of Wei 
mar, and sitting in his councils, an enthusiastic 
admirer of the victorious Fritz, and accustomed 
himself to literary triumph, he must hav 
found this royal sentence ‘*‘ wunderlich” in 
deed. Goethe was not yet old enough to b 
able to pass over suc 
lute silence: he had not yet fought his way 
through to that Olympian repose of soul which 
characterizes his later years. He hastened at 
once to prepare an answer. Passages in his 


diaries and in the « rrespondence of the ti 





show what he has in hand: that he 
soul in the work, that it progresses, and ‘* dk 
spite the devil” will be finished. We find bim 
one afternoon at the ducal residence in t 
room of one of the gay little ladies of the court 
with a bottle of champagne by his side, work 
ing at his ‘‘ Litteratur,” as he termsit. Other 
sources show the article to have been in the 
form of a dialogue: in some inn of a commer 
cia! Rhineland city a Frenchman and a Ger 
man discuss things literary over their wine. 
The article was completed and went the r 

of Goethe’s friends; we can trace it from hand 
to hand, but, strangely enough, it has never 
come to light, The Goethe archives have dis 
appointed expectation. Prof. Suphan st 
hopes that chance wil 


turn as in the discovery of the old Faust MS 





one yearago. The article was never printed, 
nor does it seem ever to have been Goethe's i 
tention to have it printed; nowhere among his 
friends a hint that its publication was expect 
ed. A few months later a letter from G 
‘ontains these words: ‘* I have resolved to pri 
serve a conscientious silence about all that 
cerns myself and my writings;” and in the same 
letter occurs a passage which | ] 





thing of that supreme objectivity and clearness 
of vision which characterizes the last half 
Goethe's life: ‘* That the King should speak 
favorably of my piece does not strike me as at 
all strange. A great and powerful princes 


‘uling with an iron sceptre over thousands 


cannot but find the work of an undisci; 
boy intolerable,” 
But the relation of Frederick the Great to 
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that the new period had 





them to separate eir interests in any 


a large number of this race in our 
one of these capacities from their interests in | midst, constituting so large a percentage of 
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our voting strength, it is obviously necessary | manship,” we do not make use of it, but allow 


that their attitude on questions municipal and 
national should claim our best attention, 
long as they remain in tutelage to the deputies 
of the Republican party, who batten on their 
political 
practically, a political unit on all questions, 


bondage ; so long as they remain, 
so long must we regard the retention of politi 
cal power in the hands of those who pay the 
stake as a question of paramount importance. 
We hold the blessings of a quiet and orderly 
government by a tenure which demands solida- 
rity as a sine qua non, and we believe these 
matters would not be indifferent to the good 
people of New York if the Mikes, Barneys, et 
id genus omne, were always found on the same 
side without regard to the issue. 

This condition of things cannot continue for 
We have made some advance, and shall 

The Eternal City was not 
When we shall have removed 


ever. 
yet make more. 
built in a day. 

the débris that attends all upheavals, and fixed 
cur foundation by those principles which form 
the a b c of politics and insure the stability of 
States and nations, we shall be found taking 
most lively and vigorous interest in the ques 


tions which an ** Ex-Rebel” charges us with ig- 
noring. Even now I find no lack of interest in 
the minds of our people upon Tariff Reform, 
Civil Service, and Internal Revenue, though 
we may be deficient in organizations for pro- 
moting the discussion of these questions among 
our people. There are some of us who take 
suflicient interest in them to become members 
of, and pay the assessments of, the Civil-Ser- 
vice-Reform Association and Tariff Reform 
Club of New York, specially charged with the 
propagandism of these issues, 

“ Ex-Rebel” indicates a unique plan for the 
regeneration of the South and the revival of 
Forsooth, 
a Republican for our next President ! Our ex- 
perience, in this vicinity, with Republican ap- 
pointees does not lead us to hope for the ‘ sur- 


her interest in ‘‘ practical politics.” 


vival of the tittest,” and Iam sure ‘*‘ Ex-Rebel’s» 
panacea would make more solid, if possible, the 
solidarity which he now deplores. In my opi 
nion, no more fatal blow could be dealt the 
South than the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent, fashioned upon the model of a Blaine or 
aSherman. If we are to divide in the South 
on the practical questions which ‘ Ex-Rebel” 
commends to our attention, the disintegration 
of the black vote must be the first step, and 
this can only be had by continued Democratic 
success for some years, with honest and quiet 
‘* Ex-Rebel” 
‘*the negro does not strike for ‘ higher wages’ 
or fewer hours,” ‘‘ that he is a stranger to the 
faith and follies of the Anarchists.” If ‘ Ex- 
Rebel” lives in Virginia, he knows the negro to 
He, appa- 
rently, does not know that they form a most 
respectable contingent in the order of Knights 
of Labor, and have engaged in strikes (within 
the past two years) of such magnitude as to 
require the presence of the First Virginia 
Regiment for three days to preserve the peace. 
XX-REBEL, 


government, informs us that 


be imitative to a degree of excess, 


RicumMonp, Va., May 1, 1888 


DEMOCRACY, 


To THE EpiToR or THE NaTION: 
Sir: Tread, of course with great Interest, 
Mr. Lowell’s address to the Independents, and 


accepted meekly my share of the castigation. 


| ourselves to fall under the dominion of ‘rings 


So | 





But when the English papers declare it to be a | 


condemnation of democracy, then I want to 
take up the glove. Tho main charge is, that 
we have only inferior men in public life; that 
with a plenty of the ‘traw material of states 





and bosses.” The Spectator assumes that the 
people have control of the matter, and are re- 
sponsible for this state of things if they permit 
it to continue; and ingeniously, and rather 
comically, accounts for it by the localization of 
our affairs, making, as it were, a number of 
water-tight and intellect-proof compartments 
which prevent the circulation of great minds, 

It is the major premise which I strongly de- 
ny. The people do not have control of the 
matter. We live under an elaborate network 
of organization so arranged as to prevent the 
people from seeing or judging their public 
men, or exercising any effective choice as to 
who they shall be. 
through the States to the smallest cities, the 
country is governed by committees made up 


From Congress down 


of local members, Gonstantly dissolving and re- 
and 
sup- 
and 


forming, working secretly, by majority 
minority, with all individuality carefully 
We choose presidents, governors, 
mayors, put them in positions of great nominal 
responsibility, then tie their hands and deprive 
them of all power, and then wonder that we do 
not get great men—which is about as reasona 
ble as it would be to plant potatoes and then 
complain of not getting corn. We give all 
power into the hands of legislatures, the em- 
bodiment of anarchy, where it is very easy to 
lose reputation but impossible to gain it, and 
then wonder that they are filled with men 
either ignorant of or insensible to these condi- 
tions. 


** Bosses” and 


pressed. 


““ 


rings” are the revolt of na- 
ture against an unnatural system, just as a 
man who overeats, or drinks to excess, will 
suffer from headache or indigestion. The peo- 
ple want men and leaders, but decorous re- 
spectability will allow nothing but conventions 
and committees and platforms, the 
** bosses” recognize the want, offer themselves, 


while 


and organize and discipline their followers. 
[rons and Powderly and Arthur can control 
large bodies of men, can throw large sections 
of the country into confusion, and their names 
are in every man’s mouth, while the President 
of the United States cannot takea step towards 
the reform of the finances, and it is doubtful 
whether one per cent. of the population could 
teli the names of the members of his Cabinet. 
It may be said that, after all, the people are 
the final authority, and therefore to blame. 
In fact, the intelligence and culture of the 
country are to blame. From Mr. Lowell down, 
the best minds, instead of inquiring why things 
are wrong, content themselves with demonstrat- 
ing that they are wrong and ought not to be so. 
If one-half the energy and work which are 
spent in discussing the theory of the tariff 
could be devoted to getting the tariff out of 
the hands of irresponsible committees, govern- 
ed by private interests and worked by the 
lobby, and putting it into the hands of a re- 
sponsible national authority whom the people 
could see, there would be no trouble about the 


popular response. G. B. 
Boston, May 5, 1888, 
THE SURPLUS AMONG THE MACA- 


RIANS. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: itis interesting to note that the Maca- 
rians, as described by Sir Thomas More in his 
‘Utopia,’ provided against the possibility of a 
surplus. The passage referred to is this: 

“To these things I would add, that law 
among the Macarians, a people that lie not 
far from Utopia, by which their king, on the 
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oath confirmed by solemn sacrifices never to 
have at once above £1,000 of gold in his trea- 
sures, or so much silver as is equal to that in 
value {they had evidently a goid standard). 
This law, they tel! us, was made by an excel- 
lent king who had more regard to the riches of 
his country than to his own wealth; and, there- 
fore, provided against the heaping up of so 
much treasure as might impoverish the people. 
He thought that moderate sum might be sutti- 
cient for any accident, if either the king had 
oceasion for it against rebels, or the kingdom 
against the invasion of the enemy: but that it 
was not enough to encourage a prince toinvade 
other men’s rights, a circumstance that was 
the chief cause of his making the law. He also 
thought that it was a good provision for that 


free circulation of money SO NECeSsarh for the 


course of cominerce and exchange.” (More's 
‘ Utopia,’ Book 1, page 83, Morley’s Library.) 


1 a 


KANSAS CIty, Mo., April 30, 1888. 


HAGGARD AND PIERS PLOWMAN, 


To TRE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: No reader of ‘ She’ 
hagger’s unpleasant custom of putting pots on 
the heads of Whether this 
mere invention of Mr. Hageard’s, or whether 
he had met with the practice elsewhere, I know 


can forget the Ama- 


strangers, was a 


not; but something of the same sort seems to 
have been at one time charged upon the friars 
In ‘Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede,’ written 
about the of the fourteenth century, 
Pierce says that whereas our Lord had blessed 


close 


those that weep, there are 


" fewe of tho [these] freres for [before thel ben ner 
dede 

And put all tn pur clath [cloth} with pottes on her 
{their} hedes, 

rhanne he waryeth and wepeth [then they curse and 
weep).”’ 


And again, if the brother proved unserviceable 
as a beggar— 


he maie begeen his bred, his bed ts 
[made ready 
he schal be put in a pryvie chambre 


ifter 


**But [unless] 
vereithed 
Under a pot 
That he schal lyven ne last but litell while 
If the popular hatred of the friars gave cre 
dence to a report that they took this method of 
disposing of a superannuated or unprofitable 
brother, it is singular that (so far as I can dis 
the 
mass of satire and vituperation of the friars 


cover) it occurs nowhere else in immense 
which the Wyelifite movement produced, 
The W. W. Skeat, the editor of the 


‘Crede,’ was so struck with the strangeness of 


Rev. 


this pot business that he tried, through Notes 
and Queries, to find out if anybody else had 
heard or read of such a thing; but without suc- 
Wa. Hanp BROWNE. 


cess, 


Notes. 


D, Arprreton & Co. have in press ‘The Ad 
vance-Guard of Western Civilization,’ by 
James R, Gilmore; ‘The ‘* Books that Have 
Helped Me” Papers,’ reprinted from the 


Forum; * Ignorant F by Richard Dow- 
ling; ‘ Letters from a Débutante in New York 
Society’; ‘The Development of the Intellect 
The Mind of the Child’; * Outlines of 
g by Col. F. W. Parker; ‘ Electricity,’ 
by Prof. Sylvanus Thompson; *‘ Diamagnetism 
and Magneerystallic Action,’ by Prof. Tyndall; 
and the following novels: ‘A Nymph of the 
West,’ by Howard Seely; ‘A Counsel of Per- 
fection,’ by Lucas Malet; ‘Eve, by 8S. Baring- 
Gould; and ‘The Little Maid of Acadie,’ by 
Marian C, L. Reeves. 

Ticknor & Co., 
‘Homestead Highways,’ by Herbert M. Sylves- 
ter: ‘Sketches Abroad,’ J 
furth, with illustrations—a 
limited edition; ‘A Dictionary of Lowland 
Scotch,’ by Charles Mackay; and ‘ The Pilgrim 


4sSavs, 


Peda 


rie Ss, 


Boston, publish this week 


by A. Schwein- 


architectural 





day on which he begins his reign, is tied by an 





Republic,’ by John A, Goodwin. 
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away lor many years, 
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three \ 


M. Octave Feuillet’s 


Artiste,’ destined for 
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lated into English by 


advance sheets. 


been dissolved, andi 
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h M. Robertet has mn 

general view of these two 


works, and at the same 


f the striking events and 


haracteristics of the period at sufficient length 


historian. In these days 





83836 


when histories multiply beyond the reading 
powers of the general public, such a condensa- 
tion as M. Robertet here gives of Thiers’s two 
great works will be very welcome. A few ex 
tracts from some of his other writings are add- 
of them the 

his ‘Discours parlementaires.’ 


ed, most taken from fifteen vo- 
of Of 


special interest among these is the one pro 


lumes 


nounced in the Chamber of Deputies, July 15, 
IS70, in opposition to the impending declara- 
tion of war against Prussia. 

The success of the works of the late Russian 
Four 
editions were sold within a year and a half, 


poet, S. J. Nadson, has been remarkable. 
and the public were still insatiable. Two more 
editions have appeared since. One of these, 
published six months after his death, contains 
a mass of new material greater than all that 
was published during his lifetime. Nadson be- 
gan to write in 1878, and the poems, newly given 
tothe world, go back to IS7), when the writer was 
seventeen yearsold., His rapidly won reputation 
and the approval of competent judges did not 
turn the youthful poet’s head; and _ his strict- 
ness towards himself, and his dislike to take 
the public too much into the intimacy of his 
personal feelings, led him to keep more than 
half of what he wrote unpublished, The really 
weak poems among those recently published 
are very few, and do not detract from his suc- 
cess, Which is particularly remarkable in Rus- 
sia. 

Those who have followed with interest the dis- 
cussion of the certificate system in these co 
lumns, should turn to the Syracuse Academy 
for May, in which Mr. Bacon retorts upon the 
higher institutions of learning their condescen- 
sion to the imperfections of the secondary 
schools. His remarks are, on the whole, dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to the use of certiticates. 
The colleges, he says, ‘stretch down a tender 
weleoming hand even into the lower grades of 
our courses, and kindly remove those who are 
working in confessedly the weakest part of our 
If these non-certificated 


5) 


educationai system.’ 
pupils gain admission, then their friends cen- 
If they break 
down after acceptance, the principal is cen 


sure the refusal of a certificate. 


sured as if he had recommended them, 
Westermann & Co, send us the first instal- 
ment of the new edition of Stieler’s Hand-At- 
las, Austria-Hungary, 
one of South 
The authority of this publication being well 


one sheet of Italy, and 
America compose the number. 


established, we need only remind our readers 
that there are to be thirty parts in all (eighty- 
nine sheets), and that an alphabetical index is 
promised, for the first time. 

That praiseworthy organization, the Appa 


lachian Mountain Club, whose headquarters 
are in Boston, is desirous to build a refuge-hut 
at Madison Spring, in the saddle between Mt. 
Adamsand Mt. Madison, of the White Moun 
This should be of stone, and equip- 
ped the 


most necessary furniture, including cooking 


tain range, 


with sleeping bunks, a stove, and 


utensils and an axe. It will not only be a 


place of comfort and safety for tourists, but 
will afford a base to photographers, scientists, 
ete. As it will cost from $500 to $750, the Club 
asks assistance from Subscrip- 
tions sent to Mr. D, Allen, 


10 Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass, 


any source, 


may be Frederic 


The first number of the Journal of Ameri- | 








| 


can Folk-Lore (Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co,; London; Triibner) presents a handsome 
and substantial appearance. All the editors 


furnish articles. Mr. W. W. Newell argues 


plausibly that the Voudoo of Hayti and Louisi- 
ana is not an African superstition, but was in- 
troduced by the French, and grew out of the 


| 





The Nation. 


ecclesiastical slander and popular misconception 
of the heretical Waldenses, Dr. Franz Boas 
treats of certain songs and dances of the Kwa- 
kiutl of British Columbia. Prof. T. F. Crane 
discusses the diffusion of popular tales, The 
Rev. J. Owen Dorsey has several articles on 
Indian song and myth and story. Outside of 
the regular staff, Prof. H. Carrington Bolton 
gives a sample of his extensive researches con- 
cerning the of children; 
Dr. D. G. Brinton narrates some Lenfpé con- 
and W. M. Beauchamp furnishes 
some Onondaga Tales. On the whole, the abo- 
rigines receive more attention than the negro. 
After the regular papers come interesting de- 
partments called the ‘* Waste-Basket of Words,” 
‘** Notes and Queries,” and ‘ Folk-Lore Scrap- 
book.” Book reviews and bibliographical no- 
tices of periodicals round out the scheme of 
this quarterly, to which we wish all success. 


‘counting-out rhymes’ 


versations; 


—The May Century opens with a personal ex- 
planation, in which Mr. Kennan tells how it 
came about that the Russian Government al- 
lowed him such latitude of investigation in 
The fact that he had already come to 
conclusions favorable to the Government, and 


Siberia, 


expected to fortify them by this journey, makes 
In 


this month’s paper he writes only a very excel- 


his final opinion all the more noteworthy. 


lent travel sketch of his ride across the Cauca- 
Mr. Arnold’s few words upon Milton will 
be read with the more interest because such 
criticism from him is at an end. It is too brief 
an article, and as Milton does not often have 
the fortune to be worthily spoken of, it is a 
of his claim to the 
highest poetic honor; and, as is usual with Ar- 
nold, the statement has light in it as well as 


sus, 


most welcome assertion 


force, There are several other notable articles, 
and Mr. Aldrich furnishes the poetry—four 
characteristic bits of verse ; but the most in- 
teresting contribution is a statistical paper 
upon * The Chances of Being Hit in Battle,” 
by Col. William F. Fox, in which tabulated 
views are given of the greatest percentage of 
loss in regiments in the whole war, and also in 
several separate battles, The returns are so 
much more complete for the Northern than for 
the Southern side that the figures are largely 
contined to the It appears that the 
average loss from killed and mortally wounded 
was 5 per cent. for the whole army—a higher 


former, 


rate than in the Crimean or Franco-Prussian 
The greatest loss by regiments did not 
cent., but lost 


In single engagements the 


war. 
exceed 20 per several more 
than 10 per cent. 
proportion of loss to the fighting strength was 
very heavy, as high as 76 per cent. in one case, 
and here, too, it is pointed out that the loss of 
the Light Brigade at Balaklava was only 36.7 
per cent., and the heaviest loss in the Franco- 
Prussian war in any regiment on one field was 
4) per cent., while our regimental losses in both 
armies frequently rose to 60 per cent, in a single 
battle. The author states that the regiments 
which lost most by battle suffered least from 
disease, and he is inclined to ascribe this fact to 
the moral courage and endurance of the soldiers, 
who were as brave in camp as against the ene- 
my. The 
comparisons, and the field is one which has 
been little worked. 


—While Northern people have generally 
reached the that the of 
Federal aid to common schools in the South is 
wrong, because such aid is not needed, there 


article is full of curious facts and 


conelusion scheme 


still remains, and will long continue, occasion 
for assistance from the North to higher institu- 
tions of learning at the South, as there has 
always been for such help from the East to 
struggling institutions in the West. One of the 
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most deserving appeals of this sort ever pre 
sented is now made by the Atlanta (Ga.) Uni- 


versity, which was organized by the American 
Missionary Association, for the education of 
the blacks, shortly after the war, and is now in 
itsnineteenth year of successful work, Like the 
Hampton (Va.) Institute, the Atlanta Univer- 
sity places a high value upon industrial train- 
ing, and its graduates are carrying its good 
intluences through Georgia and the surrounding 
States. Theinstitntion is in special need of 
outside assistance this year, because it has lost 
the annual State appropriation of 
through the very proper refusal of the manage- 
ment to accept the money on the new terms 
fixed by the last Legislature, which would re- 
quire them to cease teaching their own children 
and to promise not to teach any other white 
The Uni 
versity needs $16,000 for this year’s current ex- 
penses, and it appeals also for an endowment of 
for the 
first time on a sound and permanent founda 
tion. Prof. Horace the 
North engaged in etYorts to raise the money, 
and funds may be remitted to him in care of 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup, 52 William Street, New 
York city. It be hard to find the 
whole country a place where 
disposed can invest funds to such great and last- 
ing advantage. 


SS 000, 


children with the blacks in future. 


at least $250,000, which would place it 


is now at 


Bumstead 


would in 


the benevolently 


interested in the Selden So 


ciety, founded in England last year “to encou 


—All who are 
rage the study and advance the knowledge of 
the history of English law,” 
know that the first volume of its publications, 


will be glad to 


issued in respect of the subscription for 1887 


has appeared. This volume will soon reach the 
subscribers through the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Weshall recur to it \t present 
it is enough to say that it makes a very hand- 
some quarto volume, and that it 

Pleas of the Crown, 
These begin the 
The Latin of the 
rolls is here accompanied by an excellent Eng- 


again, 


contains a se- 
lection from the earliest 
hitherto unpublished. with 


year 1201 and end with 1225. 


lish translation and by notes, a vajuable ex- 
planatory introduction, and indices of subjects, 
In the of the 
period which these cases illustrate, ‘the great 


persons, and places, midst 


Charter was granted and the ordeal was abo 
lished ; the years which follow are critical 
The 


work 


years in the history of 
editor, Mr, Maitland, 
upon ‘Bracton’s Note-Book’ 
viewel in our columns, is already employed 


trial by jury.’ 
1} 


whose exce lient 


was lately re 
upon the second volume, to be issued to sub- 
This will contain 
Manorial 
tant, accompanied by a translation. 


seribers for the year ISS, 
selections from the earliest Rolls ex- 
These are 
**"Fho 


whole legal life and much of the social life of a 


an extremely interesting class of rolls 
medieval village is recorded in one way or an- 
The Society is 


subscribers, for 


other upon the manor rolls.” 
ot 
upon this depends its power ot 


list 


anxious to add to its 
work, It ap- 
peals especially to lawyers, as those who should 
be interested in promoting the thorough study 
of their own learning and in securing the pub- 
lication of these most important documents: 
but the volumes of the Society will prove inte- 
resting to general students, especially historical 
students, and subscriptions are invited from 
all. be 
sent to Bb, Thayer, Cambridge, 
Mass., through whom the circulars of the So- 


The annual subscription ($5.18) m: 
Professor J, 


lv 


ciety can be obtained, 


—Atarecent meeting of the Archological 
Society of Berlin, Dr. Treu reported the results 
of investigations which he has been making 
with regard to the arrangement of the figures 
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high degree and a pure form that moral reason 
which is the attribute of genius. But by de- 
fects as striking as this gift he made his poem 
less than we fondly think it might have been. 
The Elizabethan prolixity, the obscure percep- 
tion of the nature of form in literary work, 
the artificiality incident to the allegorizing 
for much of what he 
lost; but, for all that, his poems are marvels of 
the creative intellect, and it is this intellect that 
Aubrey de Vere dwells on. Any one can point 
out Spenser's loveliness, but the great spirit 


temperament, account 


that brooded over his verse is not so easily re- 
alized. His aim was ‘‘ to strengthen man by 
his own mind,” and it is this effort which the 
critic analyzes, and by so doing tries to show 
how well he deserved the epithet “grave” as 
well as “‘ gentle Spenser.” The criticism goes 
much into detail, and uses the method of pro 
fuse citation, but it never loses grasp of the 
in a diflicult 


task ; for Spenser is even more full of anachro- 


poet as a whole, and succeeds 
nisins now than in his own day, and sympathetic 
understanding of these, and the power to find 
under them a living man like unto ourselves, 
It seems to us that Aubrey de Vere 
hits the truth about the man, and comes closer 


are rare, 


to his spiritual nature than any writer whom 
we remember on this subject. 

One does not read far in these two long essays 
without becoming aware that the author is 
himself of a contemplative mind, and has per- 
haps astronger bold on the abstract than on the 
concrete, so that he cares very much more for 
the doctrine than for the dress of the poet, and 
is more exacting of moral wisdom and spiritual 
truth than of art for its own sake. This helps 
him over the poetically dry places in Spenser, 
and it serves him even better in the case of 
Wordsworth. 
asa fault as choosing the better of two alter- 
natives; for, if the landscape of Arcady is in- 
complete for him unless there is some ‘‘ swan- 
flight of Platonic 
says is always in Spenser's sky, he has an ap- 


We do not regard this so much 


ideas” over it, such as he 
preciation for beauty as steadfastly as for the 
higher truths of life, and it is better to suffer 
with deficiencies in poetic art for the sake of 
the matter than to be content with art alone. 
He is a thorough Wordsworthian, and it is not 
surprising that a writer of his temperament is 
annoyed by the charge that Wordsworth is des 
He has much to say on this 
Wordsworth himself gave as the reason 


titute of ** passion.” 
point, 
why he did not write love-poems the fear that 
Aubrey de Vere 
makes what defence he can by pointing out the 
half-dozen idealizations of woman in the short- 
er lyrics; 


they would be too passionate, 


but his real apology consists in the 


counter-assertion that Wordsworth is espe- 
cially distinguished for ‘‘ passion.” He uses 


the word, however, with a difference, and 


means by it the poetic glow, the exaltation of 
feeling, 


the moment of creation and passes into the 


the lyrical possession, which attends 
verse, Of this sort of passion every form of 
poetry is as capable as is the amorous: the 
seeva indignatio of satire would come under 
this head as properly as the moral enthusiasm 
or the patriotic fervor shown in the ‘‘ Ode to 
Duty” or the Sonnets. Wordsworth truly pos- 
sessed this capability, and it gives to his poems 
their masculine strength, Whether equal suc- 
cess is to be credited to his critic’s glosses upon 
the more commonplace subjects of Words- 
worth’s doubtful to us; it 
rather that he makes the mistake which Cole- 
ridge attributed to Wordsworth himself, of 
giving a value to the idea which it has in his 


muse, is seems 


own mind, but which it does not have in the 
bare words addressed to the reader, When the 
idea and the expressjoy are pot identical, every 
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poet suffers from this cause; in his mind the 
idea, coming first, dignities the words, but to 
the reader the words, coming first, too often 
mutilate the idea, It isa good result of Aubrey 
de Vere’s Wordsworthianism that it gives him 
courage to force into the front of his essay the 
‘*Orphic Odes,” which are among the least 
known of the poet’s work, and contain some 
of the noblest of his lines, He knew Words- 
worth, and he records a piece of youthful irre- 
verence on his part, when, once being in Lon- 
don with him, he knocked at a door, and, no 
one coming, he remarked : 
** Dear God, the very houses seem asleep.’ 

It appears very venturesome to us, but the old 
poet condescended to stnile. 

To Milton he seems to us somewhat unjust. 
The earlier poems receive his warm apprecia- 
tion, but of the later ones he is hardly so tole- 
rant, and nowhere does he give him his due. 
We will quote the passage: 


“It is not, however, its deficient popularity 
so much as its subject and its form which 
proves that Milton’s great work is not a nation- 
al poem, high as it ranks among our national 
triumphs. Some will aftirm that he illustrated 
in that work his ageif not his country. His 
age, however, gave him an impulse rather than 
materials. Puritanism became transmuted, as 
it passed through his capacious and ardent 
mind, into a faith Hebraic in its austere spirit 

-a faith that sympathized indeed with the 
Iconoclastic zeal which distinguished the anti- 
Catholic and anti-patristic theology of the age, 
but held little consort with any of the complex 
definitions at that time insisted on as the sym- 
bols of Protestant orthodoxy. Had the Puri- 
tan spirit been as genuine a thing as the spirit 
of liberty which accompanied it; had it been 
such as their reverence for Milton makes many 
suppose it to have been, the mood would not so 
soon have yielded to the licentiousness that fol- 
lowed the Restoration. To him the 
classic model supplied, not the adornment of 
his poem, but its structure and form. The 
soul that wielded that mould was, if not exact- 
ly the spirit of Christianity, at least a religious 
spirit—profound, zealous, and self-reverent—as 
analogous, perhaps, in its temper to the war- 
like religion of the Eastern Prophet as to the 
traditional faith of the Second Dispensation, 
Such was the mighty fabric which, aloof and 
in his native land an exile, Milton raised; not 
perfect, not homogeneous, not in any sense a 
national work, but the greatest of all those 
works which prove that a noble poem may be 
produced with little aid from local sympathies, 
and none from national traditions.” 


Some expressions in this passage, and many 
others scattered through these volumes which 
we do not quote, indicate where the current of 
sympathy was broken, by default of which 
Milton has failed to be understood. Ideal he 
was, but there is no poet who is more bone and 
flesh of the English nation in the substance of 
his genius, and in whom it developed a spiritu- 
ality more noble; nor are his defects, in his 
conception of womanhood for example, such as 
cannot from the other 
poets of highest genius in the line from Spenser. 
But, on the other hand, the critic is more than 
just to Keats, and towards Shelley he exhibits 


be easily paralleled 


a respect, a penetration of the elements of his 
thoughtful temperament, and a comprehension 
of the remarkable and intimate changes of his 
incessant growth, that are almost unexampled 
in authors writing from Aubrey de Vere’s 
standpoint. 

We must make room for some original re- 
marks of the writer upon the Pagan element 
in our modern poetry—by which do not 
He is very well affect- 


we 
mean ‘** Neo-paganism,” 
ed towards Platonism, and recognizes it  his- 
torically as ‘*the chief secondary cause of the 
diffusion of Christianity, doing for it more than 
the favor of Constantine could ever have done.” 
He thus aftirms for Greek religion and Greek 
‘an element of greatness and 


in returning to its life and 


philosophy 


my) lh 
truty 


Our posts 
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thought, seem to him to be making a return to 
the spiritual clement which in the revolution- 
ary ages has been obscured and too often lost. 
He speaks in this as a Catholic, but he is more 
Christian than Catholic, if we may be permit 
ted to say so; and all religious writers admit 
and lament the inroad of skepticism and conse 
The turn he gives to 


sequent materialism. 


these facts is a striking one: 


‘The arts of the Middle Ages soared above 
Paganism: the imaginative mind of modern 
times stands for the most part aloof from it; 
but it often stands aloof from Christianity also. 
Secularity is its prevailing character, while 
even in Paganism there is a spiritual element. 
We may not, without a risk of insincerity and 
presumption, indulge in either an exultation or 
aregret higher than corresponds with our low 
position. Can we with truth say that the por- 
tion of our modern literature which reverts to 
ancient mythology is less religious than the 
rest / Is it not, in the case of some authors, the 
only portion which has any relations, even 
through type or symbol, with religious ideas 7 
Would Dante, would even Milton, have found 
more to sympathize with in the average of mo- 
dern literature than in Homer or in Sophocles, 
in Wordsworth’s ‘*Laodamia’ or  Keats’s 
‘Hymn to Pan’? What proportion of our 
late poetry is Christian either in spirit or in 
subject—nay, in traditions and associations ¢ 
Admirable as much of it is, it is not for its spi- 
ritual tendencies that it can be commended. 
Commonly it shares the material character of 
our age, and smelis of the earth; at other times, 
recoiling from the sordid, it flies into the fan 
tastic. . . . It is our life which is to be 
blamed; our poetry has been but the reflection 
of that life.” 


We quote this not only for its suggestion, but 
because it sums up and speaks out plainly the 
protest which is implicit in all this criticism. 
The wsthetic lover of beauty, the artist who is 
> eraft, will not find 
They 
‘latonism intel- 


satisfied with feats of poeti 
anything to his liking in these volumes, 
are presided over by a severe 
lectually, 
Christianity when the subject touches upon 


by an exacting and all-including 
man’s life, and they will prove somewhat difli- 
cult reading, perhaps, because the thought con- 
tinually reverts to great ideas, to that doctrine 
of life which the author seeks for in the poets, 
and prizes as the substance of their werks. But 
it is good in poetic days like these to be brought 
back to the more serious muses which inspired 
the great ideal works of our literature, and to 
converse with them under the guidance of sueh 
mspirit as fills these essays—oft which we have 
noticed but a comparatively small portion— 
with a sense of the continual presence in great 
literature of the higher interests of man, his 
life on earth, and his spiritual relation to the 
universe, These essays contain the fruits of 
habitual familiarity with poetry, the convic- 
tions of a lifetime with regard to those things 
which are still important subjects of thought 
to thoughtful men; and there is, mingled with 
the style, the sweet persuasiveness of a refined 
and liberal nature, too 
aware that it must plead its cause, and pleads 
with strength and charm, 


which is only well 


THE 
The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor. 
KR. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF ASIA MINOR. 


By J. 
(Papers of the 


American School ot Classical Studies at 
Athens. Vol. IL}. Svo, pp. vii, 448. With 
two maps. Boston: Damrell & Upham. 
1888, 


THE solid fruit of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, founded by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Archeology, is beginning to 
appear, and justifies the policy which calls for 
One and another di- 


a permanent director. 


rector has gone out for a year, to brush up 
his knowledge of modern Greek, in one or two 


cases With no interest in arch:pology, and the 
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fruit of their work has been very ni 


Apart from Bulletins, two short papers 


ed in the two volumes of miscellaneous p: 


4 
s 
I 


published in 185 an 
} 


studies of these directors 


ever, Was connected with the School, eit} 





pupil or Secretary, fr 


lately accepted a professogship in \ 
versity. As the result of his prole rare 
} 


nection, and still more of his unl 


is 
til he 
1) 
c 


iasm, we have his publication of the Inseriy 


tions of Assos and Tralleis, in the 
this third volume, with 651 inscriptions 
iy hitherto unpublished; and the secon 
lume, also filled with new inscriptions col 


in Dr. Sterrett’s epigraphical tour in 
Minor the previous year, and which 


nounted as in press. This great work, w 


very important chorographical work con 


ed with it, which has reconstructed the 1 


some of the least known regions of As 


presents us with a mass of original res 
which, so tar as classical t raphy a 
graphy are concerned, exceeds all that 
been given to the learned world by al 


American scholars combined Weare} 


prised at the enthusiasm with which, in 


columns, Mr. Stillman presented the nat 


this young scholaras the true represent: 


of American schola 
School at 


The present 





lin the East 


volume, most creditably 


Athens an 


duced under the auspices of the Archa 
cal Institute of 
tions made in 1885 in ancient Cilicia, Ly 
Isauria, and Pisidia. 


America, represents ex 


The chorograp! 
is represented chiefl 


Kiepert. One need only compare these 


with the best previously issued, namely, 


pert’s great map of the Asiatic Provine 

Ottoman Empire, to see that in many d 
the map has been wholly created by D1 
rett, from his original observations and 
surements. 
known region, precisely for the purpose 
ing in its mapand gathering its inset 
and theresult is, that t 
of the most unknown, has become am 

} 


best known. The volume gives no prope 


eation of the labor this must have cost 


pelled by the limited funds at his disposal 


a thousand dollars—and never was tha 





better spent in the cause of ancient 
to work economic: he trave 1 « I 
gerous country, With no companion and 


nue except two tried native servants, a 


and a cook, and aided chietly by his exper 


aud his knowledge of the Turkish lang 


He has thus done in good part for t 


vinces, and for 





will be the sub his fortheoming v 
what Mr. W say | so nol 
haustively done for Phrygia, and what t 
\ustrian expedition has beet 

The map of the district covered by tl 


ploration has been enriched by fift 


tv ancient cities and towns, which lay 
first time been located with certair 
these the most interesting, perhaps, t 
tra of St. Paul's travels. It is i 

site called Zoldera, baving ar s 


Seral, about twenty n s south-s 
lconiun Its location fixed bv a t 
scription on a large quadrangular 


Zoldera, 
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ble surroundings, is so sweet and loyal a vaga- 
bond that it is a pity she fixed her affections on 
aman who knew how to love better than to 
trust, and that so she had to be sacrificed to the 
needs of a tragic consistency. Dunchy, the 
deaf boatman, with his malodorous past and 
his wise affection for his little maiden friend, 
is a character to be put among the realities; so, 
too, the gentle Wesleyan minister; while Mrs. 
Coode is not unworthy of the hand that drew 
Sister Glegg and Sister Pullet. 

Mr. Henry James describes one of his charac- 
ters as a woman not beautiful, but who carried 
herself asif she were so. ‘ Brinka, an Ameri 
can Countess, may be called a book which is 
neither good, witty, nor learned, but which ex- 
hibits itself with a complacent air of being all 
Mr. heroine 
justified by producing the effect of beauty, but 
‘Brinka,’ less happy, imparts to the reader the 


these, and more. James's was 


last sting of irritation by its assumption of 


qualities conspicuously absent. The wit is 
thieves’ slang, puns, and a particularly de- 
based type of malapropisms; the learning 


flaps a noisy wing over every department of 
human 
titles and 
the pages; 


research from botany to occultism; 


riches which beggar Lothair gild 
and beauty, skin-deep, is borrowed 
the book 


There may be those who 


from bonbon boxes, The morals of 
are irreproachable. 


will like it. 


Elementary Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison 
Muir, M.A., and Charles Slater, M.A., M.B. 
Cambridge, England: At the 
Press; New York: Macmillan.  1SS7. 

Practical Chemistry. By M. M. 
Muir, M.A., and Carnegie, 
Same publishers, 


University 


Pattison 
Douglas B.A. 
18S7, 

Meyer's Modern Theories of Chemistry. Trans- 
lated from edition) by P. 
Phillips Bedson and W. Carleton Williams. 
New York: Longmans. 


the German (5th 


LSSS, 


THE senior author of the first two books in 


the above list has been one of the most 
outspeken critics of the methods of teach- 
ing elementary chemistry, and teachers of 
this branch of natural science will conse- 


quently examine with interest the results of his 
efforts 


these two volumes. 


constructive which are embodied in 
We may as well say at 
once that those who hope to find in them a solu- 
tion of the difficulties which beset the teaching 
of elementary chemistry, will be disappointed. 
The two books are intended to be used together 
—the one to be read in connection with a course 
of lectures, the other to serve as a guide in the 
‘Their ob 
jectis to teach the elements of chemical science.” 


accompanying laboratory work. 


The 360 closely printed pages of the ‘Elemen- 
matter 
and excellent diseussion of chemical theory, 


tary Chemistry’ contain much valuable 


an advanced student to 
But the book is designed for be 
ginners; and looking at it from this point of 
be that it 
unsatisfactory and even impossible scheme. 


and might be read by 
advantage. 
view, our verdict must presents an 
In 
the first chapter chemical change is discussed 
and illustrated by the aid of substances many 
of which are heard of by the 


the 


beginner for the 
che- 


mical change in every-day experience are ig- 


first time, while familiar instances of 


nored. The student is plunged at the outset 
into a strange world, filled with unknown ma 
terials of Further 
out of his depth, 


extraordinary behavior, 


along he finds himself quite 


bewildered by the array of novel reactions and 
the conclusions drawn from them, and hardly 
in a state of mind to agre vith the statement 
p. 11), Alchemy was a fascinating dre 

ut chemistry 15 & more satisfying reality 





The Nation. 


There is throughout the book an entire lack of 
contact with and reference to the chemistry of 
Not till page 70, after discussion 
of such subjects as ‘‘Conservation of Mass” 
and ‘‘ Laws of Chemical Combination,” is the 
chemical study of water and air taken up, In 
short, the book is a study of chemical theory, 
and not an elementary chemistry in any ordi- 
nary sense of the term. 


common life. 


The same general criticism naturally applies 
This contains 
over 200 careful descriptions of experiments 
for the student’s laboratory work, among 
which teachers will find much that is suggest- 
ive, though it would appear that 
cases the authors’ experiments have led to 
unique results, Inthe preface to this volume 
find this singular statement (the italics 
“The aim of the authors has been 
to arrange a progressive course of practical 


also to the companion volume. 


in several 


we 


are ours): 


chemistry, in which as the erperiments become 
more difficult the reasoning becomes more close 
As if loose 
reasoning should have any place in a text-book 
of science, and above all in one for beginners ! 
Unfortunately, we find that the ‘‘reasoning” in 
both volumes is in many cases of a sort which 
this sentence would lead one to expect. Too 
often do we find such forms as this: ‘*Assum- 
ing that the proofs are conclusive, and assum- 
that, ete., the results of the pre- 
sent experiment teach, ete.” This no student 
of logical mind will endure; he will be disposed 
to say, and justly : ‘‘ Assuming so much, as- 
sume all, and give one the results without this 
laborious pretence of experimental proof.” The 
cuts are rough, and the drawing in bad _ pro- 
portion. 

By their translation of Dr. Lothar Meyer's 
‘Moderne Theorien der Chemie,’ Profs. Bedson 
and Williams have placed American and Eng- 
lish chemists under many obligations. In the 
original this standard work has reached its 
fifth edition, having been thoroughly revised 
and greatly enlarged since the appearance of 
the third edition in 1876. The translation is 
usually smooth and accurate, though we notice 
One, 
which must be particularly annoying to the 
author, is that which occurs at the end of the 
preface to the first edition, where he is made to 
‘*The merit of rendering a service to sci- 


and accurate.” and inaccurate 


ing 
” 


a few inexcusable misinterpretations. 


Say : 
ence by means of this book is equally shared by 
the author and the colleague with whom this 
subject has heen frequently discussed.” What 
‘* Enthalten diese Mittheilungen 
etwas fiir die Wissenschaft verwendbares, so ist 


he does say is: 


dieses nicht mehr mein Verdienst als, ete.” —7. e., 


‘*7f this work prove of any service to science, 


ete.” 


Good Form in England. By an American. 
D. Appleton & Co, 

Vanners. Cassell & Co. 1888, 

THE author of ‘Good Form’ seems to have 


spent so many years abroad that his mother 
tongue is no longer elastic enough to enable 
Thus, in the 
short preface are to be found such phrases as 


him to express his ideas clearly. 
raison Wétre, entrée, en bloc, au fait, and else- 
where such a sentence as: * It is only individu- 
ally that members of high society can recog- 
And yet, at 
page 1+6, we are told that: * Interlarding one’s 
remarks with foreign languages suchas French 
‘ would be thought pedantic to the verge 
of being put down asa schoolmaster, a social 
condition of not particularly good form in high 
ty so that, in this respect, the author is 
convicted of ‘‘ bad form.” As a handbook 
the order of precedence, the book may pos- 


nize persons dehors its limits.” 


self 
f 
ol 
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sibly be useful to members of the American 
legation, whose education might seem neglect- 
ed if they knew not that the Master of the 
Horse goes in to dinner before the Vice-Cham- 
berlain. Ordinary readers will be interested 
to know that ‘‘in England a gentleman must 
be one by birth. Conduct 
with it”; that ‘the 
nickname well known in society—it 


has nothing to do 
Prince of Wales has a 
is Tum- 
my”; that ‘the Attorney-General and Solicit- 
or-General are never called General So-and 
so”; that **dentists have no social standing at 
allin England”; that ‘* there is no such enter 
tainment known in 
party”; and that an American ‘‘ must never 
They 
will also read with awe that ‘tthe fact should 
be crystallized in every American’s brain that 


England as a ladies’ lunch 


criticise the /ooks of a person of rank.” 


is not a nobleman, neither is he a 
and that ‘* within a 


a baronet 
lord”; 
effort to introduce the wearing 
of a high hat with a jacket”; and they will feel 
immensely relieved by the author’s assertion 
that ‘‘ this isa fashion that will never take last- 
ing root”! It is rather startling to be told 
that “advertisements of births are always of 


year or two an 


has been made 


son or daughter—never in any other fashion”; 
on the other hand it is curious to note that 
“there could be no worse form than for a lady 
to sign her name Mrs. Mrs. 
Fanny Smith. The signature should be Fanny 
Smith in both Surely, Mr. Smith 
should be allowed an appeal from this decision! 
At page 204 information is given as to the 
**mode of formally addressing letters to per 
e. g., to the Princess of Wales: 
“Commencement, Madam; conclusion, I have 
the honor to be, madam, your Royal Highness’s 
most obedient, humble servant, H.R.H. the 
Wales, ete, Presumably 
the latter part is meant for the address on the 


John Jones or 


Cases, 


sons of rank ”— 


” 


Princess of K.G.. 
envelope, but the Princess of Wales would sure 
ly be astonished at being addressed as a Knight 
ef the Garter! 

The facts scattered through the book are of 


so varied a t 


as to suggest encyclo- 
predic researches, but they for the most 
part correct. At page 21, however, it is stated 
that Edward the Black was the first 
English duke, created in 1337, and at page 24 
it is further stated that title of Marquis 
Was introduced several years before that of 
duke, and that the first marquis was Robert 
de Vere, created in 1386, 


character 
are 


Prince 


the 


But the weakness of 
the book does not result so much from its er- 
rors of omission and of commission as from the 
absurd theory on which it is based, viz., that 
perfect manners are only to be found among 
the English nobility and their imitators. An 
eminent floor-manager has recently stated that 
New York society consists of about four hun- 
dred men and women, <And yet there are peo- 
ple who would regret that an_ intelligent 
foreigner should derive his only idea of New 
York society from association with this limited 
circle. They would fear that he might carry 
away the impression that New York society is 
composed of a few individuals rather lacking 
in what Matthew Arnold calls ‘‘the interest- 
ing.” And so in London it has been rudely 
said that there are not a dozen members of the 
House of Lords who are capable of intelligent 
conversation on any but the most elementary 
subjects, Americans who know London society 
know that its charms are not to be enjoyed in 
the houses of the aristocracy, which are in 


sufferably dull, but that in the less pretentious 
abodes, where they find ‘the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,” they are sure to find also 


the manners of ventlemerr 


Which are the same 


the world over, and are t learned in 


handbooks ¢ 


which 


1} 
1O 


oh as t) 
uch as this 
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‘““The member of New York’ 
circles” who has written ‘ Manners’ ‘ 
own experience as & Woman of soci 


fashion,” is so deeply impressed with th 


of the subject that she has induced nine 


ladies, who are presumab! 





and equally experienced, 
formal endorsement in writing. By 
genious arrangement her decisions on 
important questions at issue carry 
conviction to the ordinary mind, ar 
criticism well-nigh impossible. If 


were really devoted to the considerat 


manners, this solemnity woul 


all praise ; but, as a matter of fact, it 
ly devoted to customs, which are 5 
son, fleeting and transitory, things | 


shipman on the Pacific station who wr 


+ f+ 


about the manners and customs of the 


Sea Islanders, said that as for manner 


had none, but their customs wet my 
nable thereby showing that he 
] 


grasped the subtle distinction between mar 


and customs. This book contains a va 
ber of rules and regulations in regard 
ings, balls, baths, brides, caudles, ca 
many other interesting matters, and, a 
to the preface, ** meets a demand that | 
been acknowledged.” It is to be hoped 
regard to these things at least, New \ 
ciety will in future move more smoot 


make fewer mistakes, 


Girard’s Will and Girard C egqe Th 


By Richard B. Westbrook, D.D., LL 


lished by the Author. No. 1707 Oxfor 


Philadelphia. 


Dr. WESTBROOK’S book, whieh is res] 


dedicated ‘*‘ to the Mayor, Aldermen, a 


zens of Philadelphia, their successors 
signs in trust,” has been written unde 
conviction that the present system of 1 
instruction in Girard College is a paly 


lation of the founder’s will, and not well 


ed to promote those * purest principles 


rality ’ which were his dearest care I 





is made up of five chapters, and an ap} 


containing the will of Stephen Girard i 


part, and a part of the opinion of the Su] 


Court on the will, delivered by Chief 
Story in Is44. There are portions of 
from which it is a far cry to the pul 


} 


ment of the present time, however it may 


their legality, as where it is assumed tl 


tianity is a part of the common law of Pent 


vania, and where it is questioned what 


be the fate of a devise for the estal hn 
a school or college “for the propagat 


Judaism or Deism or any other f 
ity.” The present action of the C 
seein to be perfectly consistent wi 


sion of Judge Stor 





then on its trial. The «question t 
Should the will be broken becaus 

sion of clergymen from the | I 
and instruction, and because its ex 
ference for purely moral teaching was 


ly anti-Christian ? 
In the first cl 


ed”: first, some slight a 





and will, and then an exhibiti 
methods of the College in the itt 


instruction, t seems that it is 
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boat. This he has done more thoroughly than 
any living man who is likely to record his ob- 
servations. His travels will aid his documen- 
tary research, as Parkman’s roughing it in a 
similar style so essentially aided him. Tho 
title ‘ Historic Waterways’ is expressive. The 
book is not without historical notices running 
back on Wisconsin ground through all genera- 
tions up to within four years of the founding of 
Boston. ‘‘ Waterways” 
eompound, which, with ‘ Wisconsin,’ 


is a self-explaining 
forms 
a euphonious alliteration. Yet the only defi- 
nition of this compound, in both Worcester and 
Webster, is: 
connect the sides of a vessel to the deck, and 
through which the 
“Widespread” is a significant substantive 

in contradistinetion to narrows—but unknown 
to Worcester and to Webster, as are ‘* swish,” 
“carry” 
Thwaites’s vocables, which Lardolph 
yet pronounce of 
command.” There is something racy in his 


, 


‘“A piece of timber serving to 


scuppers are carried.” 


as a noun, and several others of Mr. 
would 
‘words exceeding good 
reproduction of the patois of the lurkers along 
the rivers But 
now and then his own diction is not immacu- 
His title-page motto is a good keynote 
One still better is this of Pas- 
who said everything in words which no 


its very form and pressure. 


late. 
from Thoreau. 
cal, 
man can mend: ‘* Les rivi¢res sont les chemins 
lon 
lack followers on 


qui marchent, et ou veut 
aller.” 
the waterways 


ways 


qui portent 
Our canoeist cannot 
once highways but now by 
which he discovered in his outing, and 
has described in his book. 


Picturesque San Diego, with Historical and 
By Douglas Gunn. San 
Illustrated with seventy-two 


Descriptive Notes 

Diego, Cal. 

photogravures, 
“EARLY in March, 1887, the author and Mr. 
Herve Friend, one of the ablest photographic 
artists in the country, took the field, and to 
gether they covered over 1,500 miles of travel, 
securing views of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the ‘back country’ of San Diego. It 
is believed that no work of so expensive a cha- 
racter, illustrative of a section, has hitherto 
been published.” After this the fashion must 
be widely followed. Not to speak of a pic- 
turesque New York or Philadelphia, let the 
reader, a native of any country town, figure to 
himself an edition of seventy-two of the most 
And 
what neighborhood could not produce them ? 
In fact, we are of opinion that our Eastern 
neighborhoods would not suffer by comparison 
with the one here presented. Whether illus- 
trating New York city, the Hudson, New Jer- 
sey, the Deiaware, Lehigh, or Schuylkill Val- 
the Susquehannah, West Branch, or the 
Juniata, we could, in seventy-two scenes, pro- 
duce even more to 


Diego. 


picturesque scenes of his own boyhood. 


ley, 


gladden the eye than San 
The difference is in the different floras 
It must be remembered 
that the two gentlemen to whom we are in- 


of the two countries. 
debted for this pleasure “ took the field early in 
March, 1[887. which 
compelled to make our artistic tour was per- 
There 
the mountains of 
the trees 
in the orchards had not yet come to foliage and 
But 
found it, faithfully reproduced with the unerr- 
ing accuracy of the p 

supplemented, it should 


The season in we were 
haps the most unfavorable possible. 
had been no rain or snow in 
any consequence for several months: 


blossom. there the country is, just as we 
hotograph ” 

be added, by the art of 
photogravure, In looking at these pictures, we 
must never forget that ‘tthe mountain-tops in 
the north may glisten in their robes of snow, 
the atmosphere may glow with fever-heat in 


; skilfully’ 
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the Colorado desert on the east, yet the resident 
of San Diego, dwelling but eighty miles from 
mountain-top or desert depression — 300 feet 
below the level of the sea—enjoys the same 
delightful temperature, never rising above 80° 
or falling below 40°, with scarcely a percepti- 
ble difference between winter and summer, 
wears the same clothing, and sleeps under the 
same covering the year round.” 

The illustrations in this book will show more 
plainly than any descriptive writing can do 
that there is, to quote again our authors, a real 
““back country behind the city of San Diego ; 
and while it was our aim, in obtaining these 
views, to secure the picturesque features of our 
scenery, it was also our purpose to show that 
there really is water in this so-called ‘dry’ 
country—that there is not only water, but an 
abundance of it.” In execution of this special 
design we have a series of views like the Linda 
Park, the Pond at Agua Tibia, Elsinore Lake, 
San Bernardo River, North San Diego River, 
Cuyamaca Lake (146 feet), Falls East Branch 
of San Diego River, Santa Isabel Creek, Falls 
of Pauma Creek, and the Sweet Water Dam, 
which are certainly enough to freshen the 
dreams of any wanderer in the desert. 

San Diego has an excellent harbor—the best 
between San Francisco, 480 miles northwest 
of it, and Callao, say 4,000 miles southeast. 
This harbor is 500 miles nearer the south Pacific 
ports of Australia and New Zealand than San 
Francisco or any other ‘harbor of our coast, 
and is 350 miles nearer New York than San 
Francisco is. The question ** back 
country” was, therefore, superfluous ; even 
without a back country, a city would have 
been built on the spot. But the question of a 
back ccuntry has been wholly solved. Not 
merely is a grain-producing district provided ; 
not merely has a great cattle range been estab- 
of California for 
half a century, with San Diego as its entrepot ; 


of a 


lished in the ‘* cow counties ” 


but the same soil has been found to produce 
almost all those staples which our country 
otherwise lacks, ‘‘The principal productions 
of the country at present (1886) are, in the 
order named, wheat, wool, and honey.” The 
olive, the fig, the date, the banana, the cocoa- 
nut, and, probably, the bread fruit, are well 
established ; the vine, the great staple of his- 
tory, and the orange and lemon, the modern 
staples, already contribute to the world’s stock. 
The sugar cane is established, and is probably, 
in part, reserved for portions of what we now 
call the Colorado Desert. 

On the educational and social facilities of 
San Diego, its hotels, its labor rates, its rapid 
growth in population and in commerce, we 
cannot dwell here. The book must be referred 
to by the curious. 


Woffington: A Tribute to the Actress and to 
the Woman. By Augustin Daly. J. W. 
Bouton. 1888, 

No name in the history of the stage recalls a 

more accomplished artist or a more fascinating 

woman than that of Mistress Margaret Wof- 
fington; and yet she has waited until now, ¢ 
century and a quarter after her death, for an 
adequate record of her career in the theatre, 
and for a considerate account of her character 
in private life. Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s bio- 
graphy is one of the most shameless pieces of 
bookmaking ever thrust before a long-suffering 
public; and the chief tribute to her memory 
has been the romance-drama, the ‘ Peg Woffing- 
ton’ of Charles Reade, and the ‘‘ Masks and 

Faces” of Charles Reade and Tom Taylor— 

avery clever work, but no more true to life 

than the real Davids Garrick was like the hero 
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Of 2. OW. 
French, 
Mr. Daly’s memoir is most sumptuous, It 
is perhaps the most richly adorned volume ever 
devoted to the memory of a player, not except- 
ing M. Arséne Houssaye’s large and elaborate- 
ly illustrated book about Moliére. The form is 
royal quarto, and the well-proportioned page 
measures a little more than ten by fifteen 


Robertson’s adaptation from the 


inches. The type is bold and the book is 
printed on laid paper. The illustrations are 
abundant, and they are of all kinds, wood- 
cuts, artotypes, and photogravures, There 
are sixteen in all, eleven being portraits of 
Mrs. Woffington. The chief of them is the 
frontispiece, a rich photogravure of the actress 
as Sir Harry Wildair, from a picture by Ho- 
garth. Weare not without some slight doubt 
as to this attribution, but there can be no dis- 


pute as to the value of the painting. Among 
the other likenesses, those which best suggest 


her beauty, her grace, and her charm are the 
anonymous portrait in the Jones collection at 
South Kensington (of which Mr. Daly gives us 
a woodcut printed on India paper), the delight- 
ful portraits by Eccard and Van Bleeck (here 
reproduced from fine impressions of the old en- 
gravings), and three portraits in character 
(also reproduced from the old engravings). 
Among the other illustrations the foremost is 
an admirable photogravure of a portrait of 
Mrs, Cibber by Thomas Hudson, hitherto un- 
and to Mr. Daly. 
There are also a woodcut of Woffington’s mo- 
nument in Teddington Church, an autotype of 
the church itself, a view of the almshouses 
which it is supposed that she erected at Ted- 
dington, and a facsimile of her autograph. To 
enhance this richness of illustration, there is 
another attraction for the colleccor—the edi- 
tion is limited to 150 copies, plus a few more on 
large paper. 

But it must not be supposed that the merit of 
the book lies rather in its decoration than in its 
literary quality. Such is not the case. Mr. Da- 
ly’s biography is admirably written, in a style 
which has a color and a flavor of its own; and 
it is founded on the most careful and loving re- 
search. Now and again it may be possible to 
dispute an inference of the author’s—he seems, 
for example, to be inclined, as is the custom of 


engraved now belonging 


biographers, to overpraise Mrs. Woffington’s 
virtues, which were many, and to gloss over 
her vices, which were far fewer; but it would 
be impossible to deny that Mr. Daly has taken 
the utmost pains to secure accuracy and exact- 
ness. Every historian of the stage, every con- 
temporary writer of memoirs, every biography 
of her time, has been searched for facts and il- 
lustrations; and although it might be said that 
Mr. Daly sums up in favor of Mrs. Woffington, 
yet he has honestly set down all the testimony 
against her, so that the reader may, if he will, 
act as his own court of appeals and reverse the 
author’s decision, on the ground that it is not 
supported by the evidence. We doubt, how- 
ever, if any reader will care to do this; it is 
only a harsh moralist who must treat the kind- 
ly Peg with other than lenity. Every anec- 
dote, every epigram, every copy of 
which may shed light on the career of the ac- 
tress or the character of the woman, will be 
found here industriously collected and admira- 
bly arranged. In short, this sketch of Marga 

ret Woffington by Mr. Daly is one of the very 
best of theatrical biographies. There is, as we 
suggested before, a pleasant personal quality 
about the writing; the reader finds many turns 
of sly, playful humor, and many touches de- 
rived from the author's own experience as & 


verses 


manager. 
It remains only to be said that the author is 
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abundant in references to his authorities, that | added that he was so successf 
he has provided an ample index, and that I ecor ict ries to} { ist t \ b : , 
has drawn up a list of Woffington’s parts—a | for those d enormous fort 
supplement without which no histrionic } Phe su ts of price ir y, rents roba 
graphy is complete, and which serves in this | profits, with w these letters ar ty ( 
case to show the range and versatility of t} pied, are not those which at present « ' tw 
actress t ttent f ' 
Letters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert | ~~~ 
Malthus, 1810-1823. Edited by James Bonar, | PBS OF Yie8 ee 
Oxford: Clarendon Press ; New York: Ma ee Sea eee Pri ie 
millan & Co, 1S87. eal ; = ; 
Mr. Bonar’s scholarship was well established oo : a 
by his recent book *‘ Malthus and his W 
and this publication will at least mot diminish | pagyo) } seston. a 
his credit. What he has added to these lett | iniuriouslyv affected bv 1 es 
is not much in quantity, but it represents a | a , : 
great deal of labor. The preface contains the vher ent atone ln co P ie a ss 
substance of an essay upon Ricardo as ar 1eStions of definit 
economist, although it is in too concentrated a | : ’ aa 
form to be more than a suggestion of the main | gyjrit in w , ' P ' 
lines of criticism taken by modern thoucht a wens me ‘ 
We are furnished also with an outline of the from f theca lott 
subjects of the letters, which is very carefully Nothing is tome s 
done, and is of great assistance to the reade! falland rise of ; . 
There is, besides, a full index, as well as a vreat 1 liries ‘ t tix tt } : : 
chronicle of the principal events occurrit the rise fail of i» 
during the period covered by the letters, to say chases “k weit ranges ye : ntite | 
nothing of an abundance of judicious footnote ST pceRGa) ihe , a8 onan 4 ' | 
and some ‘connective tissue.” In short, the mmodities. It may t rious to dev nt 
editor has done all that an editor could d eff ” ppendvepar-wskat- py 
Had he attempted more, he would have been | jn makine labor productive. int} 
obliged to compose an elaborate treatise po! f abur . inal in . Lal = t 
the early history of the science of politica produce obtained by capital a | 
economy—a task for which we incline to thi T+ } } serail 5 
he is well equipped, and to which we cheerfully will aff | material t ; ¢ ‘ \ 
invite him, but in the execution of which these =e ro | S \ 
letters would have played only a subordinate bla ee - 
part. uD i ‘ 
\s to the letters themselves, they are of in- | , scat ny | 
terest only to economists, and to them chiefly | ; : : 
as an intellectual exercise. The corresponding | petyween them w . , : ‘ , 
letters of Malthus have not been presery R 
and the reader is in much the same position as } years Wy 
if he were listening toaman using the te eur . M ¢ we 
phone—he can imagine answers to the ques | ae Oe = 
tions he hears and supply questions to the ar : 
swers he hears, but he cannot be sure t tI t ¢ t . 
is doing justice to the absent interlocut ; , mes oe 
Moreover, the positions of Ricardo are but 
perfectly defined, for they must have | , ’ P 
often stated by Malthus, and only explained or 
defended in reply to strictures the precise | / t : \ 
nature of which we do not know We must | terbury An Hist > ' 
add to these difficulties the circumstance that t t - , 
the letters relate almost exclusively to the | rede ‘ re 
most abstruse questions in political « 
Some of these questions Ricardo himself was | John C. Nim New York . : : 
the first to raise, and the steps by whi he SONS oH. 8 
reached the solutions that are as ated with | Dr. I s f 
his name may be here laboriously traced fron st 
Others, as those relating to value and tl} for **( te |] , tha , 
measure of value, are discussed with great | policy u . s Was ; . 
Sagacity, resuit l igh | 1 t s this t 
we may sts ha t | pr Y . s ed wit 
been able to carry the matter much furth: ire d ted t : t \ t ? : t ‘ 1id that 
In general, the attitude of the writer stri is? t ; ed. 7 : st t 
ingly resembles that of Darwin a wn in bis 1 t t we! : \"\ t { 
recently published letters | s t S t is suzves 
disinterested devoti to the trut t 
With an almost pathet lesire t t ( s¢ ‘ f 
spondent may be cor I i } t i . t 
in support of a certain Vv \ t \ s : rt 
Chere is, too, the same slight 1 ‘ . ‘ } 
fusion of the personal element, as in 1 ! t thus ‘ : ‘ ( tt } , e Oo 
stant invitations to Malthus t t t 
the same obliviousness to all that is goiz I [Ww } t “ ‘ 
the world outside of scien his is perhaps | sur to t I i ‘ i Mr. } i n Pte 
e remarkable in tl ik : . s st t t He wast 
vas astock broker, and tl : t t te t ! nt 
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factory account of the constitutional questions 
of that epoch, his book has not much value. 
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proprietors in offering the place for the purpose named 
is to furnish the locality with a first-class school. A 
nominal rent would be asked of ane xperienced person 
whose reputation as a teacher and principal would bea 
guarantee A success, 


Address, 
R. A. WALLER 
164 La Salle’ St., Chicago, Il. 
kk vies. Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
4. Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 


| eo es, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Corne‘s, ete. 
H. Wap STEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


9 CHO0L BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 

s guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


° BAPERRIE NCE D £4A:D ¥ 
ee teacher desires position in school for fall; Eng- 
iis h, es and ayy we references given. Ad iress 
Miss C. R. LEVERETT, Carlisle, Pa. 











